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THE FOURTH OF MARCH. 
ILSEW HERE|in this paper we describe and 
illustrate thejhappy event of the fourth of 
March—the inauguration of President Grant. 
t is a day which will be, as we believe, grate- 
ully remembered jas that on which the admin- 
istration began that closed the immediate 
gnestions opened by the war, and ushered the 


-eountry into a career more truly great than it 


has ever known. ‘The wisdom of the people in 


- electing General Grant rather than his oppo- 


nent has been already vindicated by the greater 
tranquillity and security in the Southern States, 


_ and by our constantly increasing financial credit 


abroad. It can not be doubted that if Mr. Sey- 
MORE and General Biarr had been inaugurated 
instead of General Grant and Mr. Corrax, 
there would have been a profound distrust in 
the public mind both at home and elsewnere. 
There is now, however, a universal confidence 


“both in the integrity, the ability, and the pur- 


pose of the new President. No one fears that 
-the national chara¢ter will suffer from him in 
any .way, and it is ~y that if palpable evils are 
not at ‘once reformed, the reason must be sought 
elsewhere than in his perception or his will, 
The President’s inaugural address, in its sim- 
plicity, earnestness, and elevation of tone, was 
wholly worthy of the great occasion. It has 
now been every where read and considered. 
It has been contrasted with the speeches of 
Such feeble and base politicians as BUCHANAN 


and Pierce, the last of the Democratic Presi- | 


degts, arid it suggests, by its nobility and man- 
liness, the golden’ words of WasHINGTON and 
Lincotn. He’ says, with truth, that the office 
comes to him unsought, and the country gladly 
believes him when he adds that he shall consci- 
entiously strive to serve it as well as he can. 
Such words from such a man are not phrases 
merely. General Grant’s words have never 
yet obscured nor perverted ‘his meaning. Al- 
ways with a policy|to recommend springing 
from conviction, he will have none to enforce 


against the constitutionally-expressed will of . 


the people. ‘*I know no method to secure 
the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so effect- 


' ive as tHeir stringent execution.” - The public 


questions of the timp, says the President, can 


be wisely settled only by maintaining the ut- 


most security of person and property, and the 
freedom of religious and -political opinion in 
every part of the country. He appeals to the 


young men to help keep the national honor un- 


tarnished, by insisting upon honest payment of 
the debt, and exhorts the country to repudiate 
In foreign affairs the golden rule, 
that is, the highest law of individual intercourse, 
should direct our poli¢y. The Indians must be 

jumanely treated, with a view to ultimate citi- 
The suffrage question will agitate us 
until it is authoritatively settled, for which a 


way is now opened by}|the fifteenth amendment. 


__ Aud the President concludes by asking national 
patience and resolutian toward a happy Union, . 
_ and by invoking the favor of Almighty God to 
end. | 


The address shows General GRANT'S admira- 
ble comprehension of|the situation and its ne- 
cessities, and his fulljsympathy with the party 
Indeed, as we see a man so 


true and tried, so sagacious and modest, called 


_to the Presidency of a nation full of energy 
and industry and resqurees, and kindling with 


all the fire and hope pf youth, it is impossible 
not to forecast a brilliant destiny for the coun- 
But in this hour|of just pride and exulta- 
tion we must not forget that the President is 


_but an officer of limitell powers; that this coun-° 
}try can not be governed by proxy, but is con- 
stantly controlled by public opinion; and that 


the highest patriotism consists in keeping that 
opinion as pure as the purpose of its Chief 
We consider elsewhere the duty 
of every citizen, and show how he can aid the 
President in his great task. For the power and 
duty of the individual citizen, despite all our 
‘rhetoric, are not yet truly perceived nor con- 
scientiously 

General Grant, as he enters upon his ardu- 
ous administration, kngws that the prayers of all 
good men attend him, and that the hearts of the 
poor and oppressed every where bless him. His 
‘character and career already instinctively rank 
him with our two greatest Presidents. The na- 
tional confidence is unbounded, but it will not 
be betrayed. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THe Vice-President, also, takes his seat 
amidst universal congratulation and confidence, 


‘The public career of Mr. Conrax has been so 


conspicuous that he is as much known as any 
man in the country, anil, with as few enemies 
as any public man, he has thousands of warm 
and egges friends in ewery part. of the land. 
Sut better than the general friendship is its 
reason, and that is an unshaken confidence in 
the personal character of the Vice-President. 


Indeed, one of the most gratifying of all tlie | 


| 


| pleasing facts of the occasion is, that both the 
President and Vice-President are men of the 
| highest character. It is not a pair of politicians 
merely who now fill the highest offices in the 


Government. 
cious men in the country, long before the nom- 
inations, that the candidate for Vice-President 
should be selected, not for local or lesser rea- 
sons of any kind, but from the profoundest con- 
viction that his possible succession to the Pres- 
idency would not disturb the country. Three 
times in our history the Vice-President, by the 
deat of the President, hus been called to the 
chief executive position, and in each instance 
the change has been a national misfortune. It 
would have been mere folly for a party actually 
smarting under the worst betrayal to nominate 
a Vice-President who was not heartily in sym- 
pathy with it; and the selection of Mr. CoLrax 
was harmonious with the remarkably sagacious 
action of the Convention in all its work. _ 


has been as popular and efficient an officer as 
any of his predecessors. His ample knowledge 
of Parliamentary law, his promptness and self- 
possession, his facility of oratory, his urbanity 
and firmness, have been constantly displayed 
upon the most public scene. Through all he 
has passed with the sincere respect of his col- 
leagues and with the satisfaction of his country- 
men; and he ascends to his higher and more 
peaceful station with their heartiest good wishes 


and high anticipations. 


It is delightful to see in such men as GRANT 
‘and Coxtrax the representatives of a truly 
‘American principle in our politics; and in their 
inauguration the beginning of a better -era for 
the country. 


THE OPPOSITION. 


A LEADING article in the World upon the 
morning of the Inauguration concludes with 
the statement that Democrats expect General 
Grant ‘‘to be nothing but a Republican Presi- 
dent, and they will constantly confront him with 
the same resolute opposition ‘which they have 
always offered to the Republican party.” - | 

This is as it should be. All that any intel- 
ligent man can ask is, that the lines be plainly 
drawn and constantly remembered that divide 
the Republican and Democratic parties. ‘The 
mischief threatened by Mr. CHasr’s nomination 
by the Tammany Convention was that it tended 
ta obscure the issue, Mr. Cuase nothing 
in common with the Democratic party, except, 
as his position at the time indicated, a restless 
fever for place. The Democratic party had 
‘‘always offered” a ‘‘resolute opposition” to 
‘the Republican, and Mr. Cnase had always 
been a Republican. His nomination would 
have been-a deception; and his election, had 
it taken place, could really have settled nothing. 

But the difficulty was avoided. ‘Those who 
had always led the Democratic party in its reso- 


lute hostility to the Republican led it still, and 


the country showed what it thought of those 
leaders and their followers by‘ the election of 
General Grant. Meanwhile the intended can- 
didate ef those who hoped to succeed by what 
deserves no bet{er name than a dodge, on the 
4th of March administered the oath of office to 
the President in whom the confidence of the 
‘Republican party is profound and inspiring. 
- Yet among the reflections of the famous day 
there could have been none more instructive 
than that he who had been early and always 
“associated with that party and those principles, 
and who had remained firm while so many fal- 
tered, at the very instant when they were be- 
ginning to prevail over a peaceful and united 
land, had chosen to.separate himself from as- 
sociation with them, and to pass into history as 
another victim of ruinous Presidential ambition. 

And as the Democratic party proposes to offer 
the same resolute opposition to the Republican 
as heretofore, it is useful to see what the Re- 
publican principles and policy are. The Re- 
publican party ‘arose out of a resolute opposition 
to the extension of slavery, which was a Dem- 
ocratic policy. This opposition had really a 
moral basis, and when the relation between 
morality and interest was made plain the Re- 
publican party came into power. The revolt 
of the Democratic leaders who offered ‘a res- 
olute opposition” at Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, 
Andersonville, and Richmond compelled the 
‘Republican party to maintain the Government 
by war. The war ended, and the party was 
forced into a struggle with the President, who, 
supported by the Democratic party, tried to re- 
oe ‘ much of the result of the war as possi- 

Th@ Republican principles were that the 
Union should be restored upon conditions 
agreeable to the loyal victors, and not inconsist- 
ent with the principle of the Government and 
with the Constitution ; that the freedmen should 


should not be tarnished by any form of repudi- 
ation. These principles, and the policy that 
grew out of them, received “a resolute opposi- 
tion” from the: Democratic party. That party 
declared that when the war ended every thing 
jn the revolted States resumed its old position ; 
that, under the Constitution, Congress could 


prescribe no conditsons whatever for the resto- 


It: was the general feeling of the most saga-— 


As Speaker of the House the Vice-President 


not be betrayed; and that the national honor: 


ration of States that did not succeed in perma- 
nently seceding; and that the loyal people of 
the United States could do nothing whatever 
to secure the victory they had won but try in- 
dividuals for treason. Upon this ground the 
Democrats resisted every measure proposed 
which was designed to establish civil and polit- 
ical equality, and to prevent-the unquestioned 
supremacy of the recent rebel element in the 
Southern States. But every such measure was 
carried by the Republican party, and was heart- 
ily approved by the country. 

The Democratic party offered «_‘‘ resolute 
opposition” to the Republican party when it 
proposed to check the extension of slavery. All 
the ‘‘resolute opposition” to the war proceeded 
from the same party. When the Republicans 
sought to found peace upon justice and equality, 
and the acknowledged principle of a popular 
government, it was resolutely opposed by the 
Democratic party. Declaring that the policy 
of Congress was wise and humane, and that the 
faith of the nation should be kept with public 
creditor and freedman, and nominating General 
Grant, the Republican party met the same 
‘‘resolute opposition” of the old friends of 
slavery, and of the apologists and abettors of 
the war. And now that General Grant has 
entered upon his Presidency thc same op 
sition is to be offered. Naturally—for the fu 


ture policy of the Republican party will spfing 


from those principles of equal rights which the 
Democratic party has ‘always resolutely op- 


posed. The President. declares for complete. 


protection for every person and every opin- 
ion in the country. ‘The Democratic party 
has always resolutely opposed such a policy, 
and will contiriue to do so. He declares for 
honest payment of the debt. ‘The Democratic 
party will resolutely oppose. The President 
declares for‘economy and retrenchment. The 
Democratic party ‘‘ will constantly confront him 
with the same resolute opposition.” __ 
Already the “ resolute opposition” has begun 
by the most ludicrous and captious comments 
upon the circumstances of the inauguration, 
and upon the inaugural address. Mr. James 
Brooks, also, a worthy representative leader 
of the Democracy, attempted a small riot in 


| the House to perplex its organization. But no 


patriotic man can regret that the hostility which 
necessarily exists in human affairs between jus- 
tice and intelligence and honesty on the one 
hand, and ignorance, prejudice, brutality, and 


privilege upon the other, should be frankly de- 


clared and plainly understood. We certainly 
do not claim all the virtues or all the talents 
for the Republican party. But as certainly we 
see that the ignorant and the disorderly, with 
the skeptics ef all free institutions and the aris- 
tocracy every where, instinctively ally them- 


selves with the Democratic party and wish its 


success; while the great mass of the intelligent, 
industrious, and thrifty American people, and 
the liberals of every country in the world, range 
themselves with the Republican party of the 
United States. It has been the party of hu- 
manity and intelligence in the past, and we see 
no reason why the same faith and sagacity that 
have hitherto inspired its really great measures 
should desert it in the smiling future that lies 
before it. 


THE \OFFICES. 


THE President has very plainly stated his 
views upon the subjéct of office-holding. Only 
honest and capable men should be appointed, 
and it should not be enough to entitle a man to 
recommendationjor any place that he had been 
a hard worker for the party; nor that he is poor 
and wants thé office; nor that his uncle is a 
Senator and his cousin a Representative. The 
civil service of the United States is not—cer- 
tainly it should not be—an infirmary for the 
feeble and incompetent, 

But the President has also said, and, if he 
had not said it, it is naturally his view, that the 
heads of the great Departments must be held re- 


_ sponsible for the offices inthem. This is sim- 


ply good sense. But we remind our friends 

that there is still another responsibility for those 

offices, and that is the Republican party. Al- 

_though the President has very wisely and firmly 
relieved himself of the enormous pressure of 
office-seeking, the freshet of office-seekers is 

more formidable than ever. It has become a 

recognized industry, but its operations will be 

fortunately somewhat limited by the Tenure-of- 

Office law. ‘The preparations for a busy cam- 

paign, however, are all made; and we suggest 

to our party friends that they will be held ac- 

countable for the results. If the offices are 

filled by incompetent and corrupt men, however 

strongly partisan they may be, the public serv- 
ice will suffer, taxes will rise, the character of 
the country will fall, and popular impatience of 
a party that does not show itself fit to govern 
will emphatically express itself at the next elec- 
tion. On the other hand, if the offices are filled 

by worthy and capable men who are firm and 

tried in the Republican faith, the relief of taxa- 

tion, the increasing prosperity, domestic con- 

tent, and foreign respect will give the dominant 

party a long and secure term of power. 

Truths so evident need no urging. But what 

is necessary is to urge those whose influence is 

sought to stand firm; tobe able tosay no; and 


| 


to insist upon recommending no one whom they, 
if holding the appointing power, would not them- 
selves appoint from a conviction of personal’ 
character and capacity, as well as from party 
considerations. Such considerations, of course, 
are not to be omitted. Under our present sys- 
tem it is most desirable that those who hold 
prominent positions in the service should be in 
sympathy with the Administration. With a 
proper civil service bill this necessity would be 
very much lessened, because such a bill would 
change the conditions of party organization. 
But the interests of party themselves demand— 
if the case should arise, which is hardly sup- 
posable—that when the necessity of choice lies 
between an incompetent party friend and a com- 
petent party foe the latter should be preferred. 
We know no such case, but the few such that 


‘might be found would strengthen, not weaken 


the party. 
Let every honest friend of the President, then, 


take his share of the responsibility, and lighten | 


the load all along the line by refusing to cheap- 
en or prostitute his name. When a secretary 
sees your name let him know that it means 
something. Let it assure him that if you were 
personally present you would urge, upon the 
most legitimate grounds, the appointment you 
recommend, This is the best we can doin the 
absence of a civil service bill—but it is a great 
deal. 


Mr. SEWARD. 


Amonec the memorable events of this politic- 
al season is the retirement of Mr. Sew m 


the public scene upon which for so long a time 
he has been so conspicuous an actor. On the 
last day of his official life the clerks in the De- 
partment of State addressed him a letter, ex- 
pressing their regard and admiration, and in 
his reply Mr. Sewarp said : | 

“Gentlemen, it would be as idle as it would be pre- 
sumptuous for us to undertake to fix a standard for 
the popular appreciation of our own services. That 


will be the task of history, which delights in contem- 
plating studiously the vicissitudes of nations; and 


that task can only be performed when we shall have | 


ceased to be. Let us, therefore, be content for the 
present with claiming for ourselves and conceding to 
each other the humble pretension that whatever may 
be the errors which history may at any time detect, 
these errors have been in all cases errors of judgment, 
and not of motive or purpose.” 

This is what every man would fain have said in 
his own case, and what indeed may so often be 
truly said, of the most calamitous errors that 
have ever been committed. — 

Doubtless it is impossible in the present heats 
of party difference properly to estimate Mr. 
Sewarp’s character and career. And yet it is 
significant and suggestive that those whose faith 
in him twenty years ago was deepest and stron- 
gest have long been wholly alienated, and those 
who, in the full flush of young enthusiasm, re- 
garded him as men only once regard a politic- 
al chief, have long since looked upon him in 
amazement and sorrow.. The history of these 
times must answer the question why it was that 
a statesman who, in 1860, was the acknowledged 
leader of a great and victorious party which then 
came into power, in 1869, when that party was 
more firmly fixed in popular confidence than 
ever, while during the intervening time its pol- 
icy, fgunded upon its original principles, had con- 


stantly prevailed, was wholly without the sym- — 


pathy or respect of that party or of any other. 
It is not the case of Epmunp Burkes, for 
when he parted with his old associates he be- 
came at once the acknowledged chief and su- 
perb advocate of the great anti-revolutionary 
party of Europe. Besides, as COLERIDGE wise- 
ly says, and as Mr. Mog.ey has recently admi- 
rably shown, BuRKE’s principles were always 
the same, however the practical inferences from 
them at various times may have differed. Will 
it, then, be arged by the future historian that 
Mr. SEwaRp’s principles always’ remained the 
same, and that he separated from his party only 
upon the question of method or of policy? Is 
his political sagacity to be vindicated by placing 
him with Mr. Drxon and Mr. DoorirrLeE and 
Mr. ANDREW JoHNSON?. Is posterity to be 
taught that the man who said at Rochester that 


there was an irrepressible conflict between lib- 


erty and slavery, and who should have known 
what his words politically implied, seriously be- 
lieved, when slavery had been abolished by civ- 


il war leaving millions of freedmen among sub- . 


dued rebel masters, that justice and honor and © 


peace demanded that every right and every 


chance of those freedmen should be left to the 
mercy of those masters? Will history repre- 
sent this as the principle of Mr. Sewarp or 
only as his policy ? 

To.a contemporary it seems as if the sad 
and severe Clio must depict Mr. SEwarD as a 
man who had become the representative of a 
cause in which he had no moral convictions. 
His sagacity and his humanity seem to have 
shown him that the conditions of this country 
were fatally hostile to slavery, and that a po- 


litical party founded, like the Democratic, upon 


the necessities of slavery, and directed by great 
slave lordg-must presently fall before the com- 


‘ bined conscience and industry of free laborers. 


But it was the view of a shrewd politician 
rather than of a statesman or a moralist. This 
also explains his familiar intimaey with Mr. 


| and it is certainly doubtful whether 
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either of these gentlemen saw that the moral 
element was the real strength of their party. 
Mr. SEWARD was both an optimist and a doc- 
trinaire, but he lacked the moral earnestness 
and conviction that could alone explain the 
actual situation. He honestly thought, doubt- 
less, that the slave lords of the Democracy would 
fight the battle out _under the forms of law, and 
tranquilly submit to inevitable destruction. Had 
Mr. SEWARD, as the representative of enlarging 
liberty, been as vitally in earnest as Davis and 
Mason and the rest were, as the representatives 
of increasing slavery, he would not have talked 
airily about a settlement in sixty days, nor have 
written to our ministers abroad that they were 
not to suffer the question of slavery to be men- 
tioned in discussions of the. rebellion. The 
champion of liberty in America, when it was 
taken» by the throat by Slavery, repelled the 
sympathy of every European friend it had. 

The same want of moral conviction or of that 
quality which is indispensable to a statesman, 
the perception of the strict relation between 
morality afid the public welfare, drew Mr. Sew- 
ARD into the support of the most stupid, arbi- 
trary, and unjust policy of ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Other motives may have influenced his action, 
motives that no one who has ever been a friend 
of Mr. Sewarp’s will suggest. And, indeed, 
in the complexity of motives of human conduct 

the honorable and the unworthy are strangely 

mingled. It is enough for us to find a satis- 
factory explanation of a career at once illustri- 
ous and lamentable without involving personal 
honor. 

The future student of our history who follows 
this political life of forty years, will not forget 
amidst his grief and consternation at the close, 
that he who cheered by telegraph the ribald 


slanders of a furious President upon spotless 


and honorable citizens—who declared that the 
man who said he didn’t care whether slavery 
was voted up or down, would live in grateful 
_ emembrance with ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and who 
_ 4#xultingly prophesied in his own State the de- 
feat by forty thousand majority of those whom 
he had politically taught, and who had helped 
to-save the country to liberty and mankind— 
was the same man who had bravely proclaimed 
the higher law—who had, exposed in calm and 
terrible detail the ghastly despotism of slavery 
—and who, crossing the frontier, had planted 
before the very citadel of slavery upon its own 
domain the standard of equal liberty. Had 
Mr. S—EwarD been what the young men of 
fifteen and twenty years ago believed him to 
be, his fame would have been as sweet and 
sure as any in one history. 


THE CABINET. 


GENERAL GRANT said, before his inaugura- 
‘tion, and when Mrs. Grundy was sick with 
curiosity, that he should choose his Cabinet to 
please himself. But every body was sure that 
he would choose it to please somebody else. 
Every body composed a Cabinet entirely satis- 
factory to the composer, and General Grant 
did the same. He, however, had the advant- 
age of every body, for he could nominate his to 
the Senate. If the Senate was surprised, it 
did not manifest the emotion, and immediately 
confirmed the President’s choice. 

The principle of that choice was obvious. 
The Cabinet as nominated is not a board of 
politicians, and it plainly means business. In 
other words, the President has first sought in 
his Secretaries honesty and ability, and then 
sympathy with the Republican party. He evi- 
dently conceives that his first duty is not to 
provide for the party, but to secure the effi- 
ciency and economy of the public service by 
agents selected from the party. It is impossi- 
ble to deny that his view of his duty is correct. 
It is delightful to think of the gnashing of teeth 
on the evening of the 5th of March among the 
political hucksters. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, the personal friend of the 
. President, is well known to the country from 
his long public service. Shrewd, wary, hon- 
est, economical, his conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs will be firm and direct, and it is fair to 
presume that his contributions to the literature 
= diplomacy will be more emphatic than dif- 
use, 

As we write the position of Mr. Stewart is 
uncertain. Confirmed as promptly ag he was 
' nominated, it was subsequently ascertained that 
he was incapacitated by the law of ’89, and it 
is not now known whether Congress will concur 
with the President’s suggestion that Mr. Srew- 
ART be made eligible. The nomination was 
unexpected, but upon reflection it was warmly 
approved. Mr. Stewart has great practical 
experience and knowledge of financial subjects 
as every great merchant must have. How 
skillful an administrator of the public finances 
he would be can only be inferred from his sin- 
gular success in private administration, and could 
only be proved in his case, as in the case of any 
one else in the country whom the President 
might have called to the place, by experiment. 

: Mr. Stewart would bring into the office a 
signal genius for organization, untiring energy, 
& proved sagacity, inflexible firmness of pur- 
pose, a searching eye, and an unsparing hand for 


every irregularity, Those who had fondly hoped 


that the days of Grant might be even as those 
of Jounson would be suddenly and completely 
undeceived. In his Department Mr. Stewart 
would be as good as a Civil Service bill. 
has not been a party politician, and has, con- 
sequently, no enormous train of dependents to 
gratify. He belongs to none of the cliques, or 
rings, or factions in his own State, but he is in 
full sympathy with the party ; and his adminis- 
tration of the Treasury would be the beginning 
of such efficient work in that Department that 
the spectacle of official capacity and industry, 
and the consequent saving to the Government, 
would shed lustre upon the party, and most 


warmly commend it to the confitlence of all. 


good citizens. If Mr. Stewart is not to be 
the Secretary, let us. hope that his successor 
may have qualities as admirable and essential. 

General SCHOFIELD has the complete confi- 
dence of the President and the respect of the 
country. General Cox is a fit representative 
of the volunteer soldier in the war, a man of 


. admirable ability and accomplishment, and of 


great executive faculty and experience., Mr. 
Borie, unknown to the country, is selected by 
the President from his own conviction of his fit- 
ness for the duty to which he is called. Mr. 
CRESSWELL is a Southern radical of the best 
type. Mr. Hoar is one of the ablest men in 
New England; of signal sagacity, of ample and 
various accomplishment, and of a personal prob- 
ity so pure that it. is easy to understand the 
President’s confidence and choice. | 

These gentlemen are the President’s council, 
Ability, patriotism, experience, integrity, spot- 
less honor—how such a body contrasts with the 
last Democgatic Cabinet! Turn to it for a mo- 
ment, reflective reader, and thank Heaven for 
what this country has escaped and what it has 
gained! The central figure was James BucHan- 
AN. Hisnameishisepitaph. His Secretary of 
State was Lewis Cass, an old man who trem- 
bled and disappeared. His Secretary of tlie 
Treasury was HowELL Coss, who did what he 
could to empty it, and fled. His Secretary of 
War was Joun B. Fieyp, a Virginian politician, 
who gave the national arms to rebels. His Sec- 
retary of the Navy was Isaac N. Toucey, who 
sent the ships away, that the fatal blow at the 
country might be sure. His Secretary of the 


Interior was JacoB THompson, who aimed the 


blow. It seems not unnatural that the organs 
of a party which called these persons into the 
Cabinet should deride the choice of the new 
President. But as Grant is to Bucnanay, so 
is his Cabinet to that evil conclave. It repre- 
sents the new time. It stands for honor, unity, 
justice, and. peace; Bucuanan’s for dishonor, 


_disunion, inhumanity, and war. 


SISERA’S PROSPECTS. 


Fatner Hecker’s cheerful confidence that 
America will be Roman Catholicized by the 
end of the century must be a little disturbed 
by such events as that which lately occurred in 
Auburn. The Bishop had superseded a priest, 
and directed another to officiate in his place. 
But the congregation would not hear the new- 
comer, although the old incumbent pleaded for 
him. Nor would they listen to the Bishop, 
but drove Bishop and priest out of the church, 
and then, holding a meeting, resolved that they 
would not submit to the one-man power, and, if 
necessary—which was rather a comical conclu- 
sion—would appeal to the Pope. 

This action, with that in Buffalo several 
months since, shows: that the Roman Church, 
even should it justify Father HecKEr’s predic- 
tion, will hardly be the Church of Grecory 
VII. or of INNOCENT, but will have undergone 
extreme if not essential modifications. This 
spirit of independence, of inquiry, of self-reli- 
ance, of open defiance of the spiritual superior, 
is very good Americanism; but it is very poor 
Roman Catholicism. It'is one thing to appeal 
to the Pope against a Bishop—it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to silence the Bishop without ap- 
peal, and put him out of doors. This is indeed 
very much akin to the spirit of a certain gen- 
tleman who nailed certain theses to a certain 
church-door. . 

So also the quiet defiance and disregard of 
the priestly orders against Fenianism in this 
city three or four years ago showed an in- 
dependence which reveals the ecclesiastically 
disorganizing influences of religious liberty. 


Nor is there any doubt but that the most in- 


telligent Catholics in this country regarded the 
Pope’s recent diatribes against modern times, 
common schools, and human progress, with the 
same amusement that they excited in the mere- 
ly Protestant mind. Mr. Parton’s 


icles 
some time ago spoke the old church sian he. 


stated imposing, and to some minds ala 
statistics of the Catholic increase. 
1800 there were about 90,000 members of the 
Roman Church in the United States; now 
there are nearly 5,000,000. The Catholics 
were then one-seventieth, they are now one- 
sixth of the whole population. ‘The increase 
of the wealth of the Church is amazing; and 
naturally enough wheh the most costly property 
is given to them by municipal bodies that ex- 


1g, 


‘pect by such means to buy the Votes. of the 


faithful. Many of the chief officers in this 
city are said to be Romanists; and an Italian 


He 


In the‘year 


paper recently stated that the Roman Court 
already ruled New York, The purpose of the 
Church as a party is seen in its policy of a sec- 
tarian separation of the school money. 

But the increase of the Church is by immi- 
gration, not by conversion. It always had a 
hard tussle with the Anglo-Saxon and was 
worsted, 
million of immigrants from Europe who come 
among us, and the great mass of them are 
Roman Catholics. But in the second and 
third generation their ties are very palpably 
relaxed, and even Bishops may be ordered out 
of church by them.~ The conversions are 
among the fashionable and sentimental classes 
of the cities, not among representative and con- 
troHing Americans. We do not share the ex- 
pectations of our friend Father Hecker. The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 


INSECTS DAMAGING TO VEGETA- 
ON. 


Dr. Lorine, of Salem, recently delivered 
the annual address to the Agricultural Society 
of New England at Boston, after which he 
was re-elected President by nearly a unanimous 
vote. It is certainly a good sign that gentle- 
men of learning apply themselves to the resus- 
citation of the soil of New England. Agricul- 
ture is the primary interest; and inasmuch as 
most cultivators of the soil pursue the plan of 
rapid exhaustion, it is essential to success, if 
not to safety, that this dangerous tendency be 
arrested. Indeed there can be no greater en- 


-emy to the country among agriculturists than 


those who wear out the soil. It constitutes a 
crime which should be punished by penal laws. 
In the upland districts of the Southern States, 


where the pine prevails, lands are cleared and 


exhausted in about ten years. It is deemed 
cheaper to repeat this system than to fertilize. 
But how serious must be the ultimate effect of 
such a policy. In New England the soil has 
been exhausted by cropping with the aid of too 
little fertilization. It can be renovated on an 
extensive scale only by applying the land to 


pasturage with cattle and sheep, inasmuch as. 
‘any other plan would exceed the expense which 


many farmers would apply. 

The enrichment of the soil*by these means 
will be greatly aided by the use of ground plas- 
ter spread over the soil in advance of spring 
rains. Turning in clover, or in some soils buck- 
wheat, is the next best system, where the ordi- 
nary mode of enrichment is too expensive ; but 
where this is not the case, there is no better 
outlay of capital than to improve the soil to that 
capacity which admits of large growth without 
the extravagance which exposes crops to lodge 
before the reaper can perform his work. Money 


thus invested is earning interest without risk, 


and without the necessity of calling upon an 
elective judiciary to aid in its collection. — 

Dr. Lorine, in his address, shows, with re- 
spect to insects, a tendency to theortes with 
which we are inclined to differ. 


** At my own suggestion,” he says, “‘the question 
whether insects injurious to vegetation may not We 
easily, thoroughly, and economically exterminated b 
letting loose upon them those other insect tribes whic 
war and feed upon them, is already attracting the at- 
tention of entomologists; and I trust man may one 
day find himself armed with swarms of parasites and 
flies which will relieve him in his strife with canker- 
worms and caterpillars, with the curculio, and the bur- 
rowing maggot, and slugs, which now infest our or- 
chards in spite of birds, those idle and ungovernable 
allies, and in spite of tar, and tree-protectors, and gun- 
powder and brush.”. 


The neglect to exterminate insects belongs to - 


that indifference to the future of the community 
which exhibits itself in wearing out the soil. 
Insects are at first few in number, but when 
there is neglect to destroy them they increase 
with alarming rapidity. The worm which in- 
fests apple-trees is hatched simultaneously with 
the first life of the leaf. The same agency 
brings them both into existence—the beneficent 


‘warmth of spring. If the tree were full-leaved 


the sun could not apply its heat to the eggs, 
which are glued to the finest extremity of the 
limbs on the side of the tree on which the sun 
first bestows its morning rays; nor could the 


. young worm obtain its nourishment, which it } 
first derives from the tenderest sprouts. The’ 


conditions for its destruction are all then favor- 
able, as it is the first care of the insect to con- 
struct its white tent in portions of the tree easi- 
ly reached—generally where two limbs, strong 
enough to protect the structure, commence to 
fork. The wild cherry is also inhabited in the 
same manner by the same family. But the 
apple-tree, with its drooping branches, affords 
a better means for destroying the eggs in ad- 
vance of the start of vegetation than the wild 
cherry, as those on-the former may generally be 
reached from the ground. 

The theory advanced by Dr. Lorine for the 
destruction of these worms is to set in motion 


‘some winged enemy to pounce upon them as 


they move over the tree in their rapid work of 
stripping it of its leaves. A more certain one 


exists, if the search for the mass of eggs glued 


securely to the limb is omitted. It is to climb 


the tree and with the hand remove and destroy 
the tent at the time when fully inhabited, which 


is the case when the dews are not yet evapo- 
rated by the morning sun, or when the rain 


drives them from their daily meal, They are | 


Every year there are a third of a. 


bsis 
the citizens, until good 


» 4th by a pacific s 
The po 


at first tiny, and thg shining tent corresponds in 
size; but they grow rapidly, and they enlarge © 
their habitation accordingly. It is not then so 
pleasant to handle them, but so tough is the 
exterior of their dwelling that with-little skill it 
may be unfastened without touching its in- 
mates, and thrown to the ground to be tram- 
pled presently with the feet. 

An orchard of two or three hundred trees 
may be overhauled in this way in a few morn- 
ings, and relieved of the great damage of these 
pests; but easy though it be, thousands of farm- 
ers allow them to increase in their orchards for 
want of some effective means for their sure 
destruction, when nature has provided the best 
possible in the hand of man. Rose bugs, which 
infest rose-bushes and low vines, may easily be 
destroyed by hand, or shaken into a vessel of 
water. The best agent for destroying bugs in. 
gardens is the duck ; but the hand is reliable, 
although workmen consider it’ beneath their 
dignity to use it in this effective manner. 

The tendency to omit the performance of 
duties of this description is due to a want of 
that forethought and activity which are ex- 
pressed in what is called public spirit. When 
the mind is ennobled by what is higher than a 
blind selfishness, attention is paid to all those 
causes of injury which affect the public good. 
But the narrowest selfishness should prompt to . 
the destruction at every opportunity of those 
bugs and worms which infest gardens and or- 
chards; for if not done, it is only a question 
of time when they shall have a complete mas- | 
tery over production; whereas, by the use of 
proper efforts, the producer will have the mas- * 
tery over them. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
March 1: 
In the H appropriations were made for the 
Bangor Custom House, and public buildings in Knox- 
ville, as well as for certain territorial surveys. 


March 2: 

‘In the Senate, the measure providing for an increase 
of the salaries of female clerks and of the treasurer 
was defeated.—An appropriation of $5000 was made 
for Lincoln's statue by Miss Vinnie Ream.—The bill 
relating to telegraphic communication between the 
United States and foreign countries was passed.—The 
ratification of the Constitutional Amendment by the 
Nevada Legislature was announced officially.—The 
Tenure-of-Office bill came up and recei consider- 
able discussion on the propered repeal of the act, Mr. 
Sumner’s amendment being rejected by a two-third 
vote. Mr. Morton’s amendment was also rejected. 
After debate the bill was defeated. , 

In the House, the East River Bridge bill was passed. 
March 3: 

In the Senate, the Public Credit bill as reported by 
the Conference Committee was passed 31 to 26. 
the Army Appropriation bill. . 

In the House, Speaker Colfax tendered his resigna- 
tion, and received an unanimous vote of thanks. r. 
Pomeroy, of New York, was declared Speaker pro 
tem.—The Conference report on the Public Credit bill 

_ was agreed to. 


March 4: 

The Fortieth Congress expired at noon by limita- 
tion. Vice-President Colfax was sworn in and took 
his place as President of new Senate. The new 
House was organized by the election of James U. 
Blaine er. 

March 6: 

In the Senate, a message was received from Presi- 
dent Grant, asking that Mr. A. T. Stewart might, by 
joint resolution, be exempted from the operation of 
the statute of 1789. prohibiting him from holding office, 
in the Cabinet, as Secretary of the bpm by reason 
of his interest in trade. Objection was made by Mr. 
Sumner to a bill introduced for Mk. Stewart's relief, 
and the bill went over under the . 


THE NEW CABINED. 


» The Senate, in executive session, received and im- 


mediately confirmed the following nominations by 
President.Grant for the officers of hie Cabinet: 

For Secretary of State, Ex1uv B. Wasusurne, of 
Hllinois. 

For Secretary of the Treasury, ALexanper T. Strw- 
of New York. | 

For Secretary of the Navy, Avotpu E. ‘Borie, ot 

‘Pennsylvania. . 
For Secretary of the Interior, Jacon D. Cox, of Ohio. 
For Postmaster-General, Joun A. J. CegssweE.t, of 


land. 7 

For Attorney-General, E. Rockwoop Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetta. 

Columbus Delano, of Ohio, was nominated for Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Lieutenant-General 
Sherman for General; General Sheridan for Lieuten- 
made by Sheridan’s promo ; and C. C. Augur to 

hip vice Schofield. These nem- 


curity to person and property is agaid afforded by the 
civil authorities. 


veral i rtant military assignments have been 
m.. General Sheridan re been assigned to the 
command of Louisiana, General Reynolds to Texas, 
General Canby to Virginia, and General Gillem, com- 
manding in ppi, has been returned to his reg- 


General Sheridan and his staff have arrived at Fort 
Hays, Kansas. They report that the Indian war is 
ended, and that not a hostile Indian can be found in- 
side the limits of the military division. 

James Grant, who bas been on trial for some time 
in Richmond for the murder of H. Rives Pollard, was 
found “ not guilty” on the 6th and discharged. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Lamakttne, the a poet and historian, died on 
f March at Paris. 

ey Spanish Cortes on the 4th of March a com- 
mission of fifteen members was nominated to prepare 
a Constitution, and Nberties of citi- 
zens, and submit a form of government. 

The North German Parliament was opened on the 
ch from the Prussian King. . 

rts of Jeddo and N Japan, have been 

thrown open to foreigners. e former has 
made the permanent capital. 
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mont—all students of the University of Turin, 

and intimate friends of each other—in 1854, be- 

coming acquainted with Mr. BARTLETT'S use of rie 

the air-force to pierce holes in rocks, perceived “" 

that thétembination of water-powér with that 
striking and boring power would be just the agent 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


Tue traveler is tempted to linger in that mar- 
velous region of the Graian Alps, about Mont 
Cenis and its group, within sight of ‘the streets 
and piazzas of ‘Turin, which displays some of the 
greatest wonders of mechanical science amidst 


_won sei wanted for the tunnel work of the Alpine rail- 
the sublime mountain scenery of aerial peaks and way. ‘The design of these young engineers was 
precipitous chasms, of roaring torrents and silent. (7) Yyy Ares - promptly recognized and. assisted by a truly lib- 
upper fields of snow. ‘The works of the Grand eral government. A bill was immediately pass- 
‘Tunnel are now constructed along three-fourths ed by the Chamber of Deputies at Turin author 
of its wHole length, between the valley of the Are 4m yf i | tz izing the Ministry to make experiments -under 
in Savoy and the valley of Kochemolles, opening lie direction of Messrs. SomMEILLER, GRANDIB, 
into that of the Dora Riparia in Piedmont. We , iy | Tey, §=—and GRATTONI, at the public cost; and M. Som- 
present a few illustrations relating to the tunnel MEILLER was provided with a seat in Parliament ” 
and the means by which its excavation is carried that he might explain his plans for himself. - Ma- 
on. The whole undertaking was kept in abey- chinery was ordered from Belgijm, manufactured 
ance for some years, during the political and mil- by Messrs. CocKERELL, near ge, and set up 
itary disasters of that period which followed yf LU Vimy, jt a place in the vicinity of San Pier d’Arena, ~ 4 
CHARLES ALBERT’S defeated attempt, in 1848, to =— by . Y7 near Genoa, where the double process of con- | 
liberate the North of Italy from the Austrian do- verting water-power into reserved air-power, and 


minion. It was revived in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, King Victron EMANUEL, by the masterly 
statesmanship of Count Cavour, under whose eh, 
patronage the lines of railway on each side ofthe 
Alps, both in Savoy and in Piedmont, were con- ; 
solidated in the hands of one company, bearing 
the.name of the King. ‘The Piedmontese line 
was at the same time constructed as far as Suza, higher degree of rapidity, economy, and safety 
which lies at the very foot of Mont Cenis, twenty Y Yfff | . than it has vet attained. ha 
—the men and the tools for this great work. An inches at the broadest part, and 24 feet 
in 1600, & machine for pertorating Fock Dy & og igher at the Bardonnéche end. Its roof an 
pointed ‘iron bar, which was ‘to be darted forth | wails are cased with masonry, as shown in the. 
out of a tube charged, like an air-gun, with con- transverse section; at the Bardonnéche end the 
densed air. It will;.of course, be understood vault is of brick, and the sides are of stone, but 


of applying the air-power, conveyed in long tubes, P 
to the perforation of hard rock, was thoroughl 

tried with every possible variation. The result , . 
will be the conquest of the Alps, in the first in- | 
stance, and subsequently, we doubt not, a future 
revolution in the system of underground mining, 
which will be conducted hereafter with a muc 


that the use of such an instrument. is merely to = SS az at the Savoy end the whole is built of stone. 

bore a series of small holes, about two fhehes in TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE TUNNEL. ‘Two lines of rail are laid down upon the floor of 
diameter, which are to be | | the tunnel, along which 

filled with gunpowder for —, trains of wagons, drawn 

blasting, as is done.in an ! | by horses, bring in the im- 

ordinary mine. But Mr. or materials for 


BaRTLETT’S apparatus was 
not suitable for a long tun- 
nel, as it required a steam- ) 
engine to compress the air. ; FRANCE 
No such engine, with its ° 

furnace or fire, could be 
kept at work in the far in- | 
terior of the tunnel, miles 
away from the outer at- 
mosphere. Steam- power 
must be superseded alto- 


the work, and carry out 
the fragments of stone and 
rubbish from the excava- 
ITALY \ tion, to be thrown into a 
heap outside. 
| Before we look at the 
se boring apparatus in the 
BARDONNECHE’ working galleries of exca- 
vation let us notice, more 


MODANE 
NORTH ENTRANCE 


particularly, the mode in 


er, or condensed-air force, 


gether. SoMMEILLER, a 

native of the Vallée de Sixt | | employed there to drill 
in Savoy, Gratton1 and - holes in the rock, is gen- - 
Grannts, natives of Pied- , } SECTION OF THE ALPS SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE RAILWAY TUNNEL. : | | erated and conveyed where 
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| 
it is wanted. ‘If a quantity of air be compressed 
into one-sixth Of its ordinary space, it acquires 
an elastic foree equal-to six ¢imes the common 
pressure of the atmosphere—namely, 54 pounds 
to the’square inch.| As the neighboring stream 
here does not flow dqually well in all seasons, the 
water of the Arc is pumped up by hydraulic en- 
gines, and allowed to rise to a certain height in 
two vertical colufmns, at the top of each of which 
is a valve, opening aqutward, communicating with 
the chamber for the condensation of air. ‘The 
action of a piston makes the water in each col- 
umn alternately rise and fall; by which, in its 
rising, the air above it is driven up through the 


valve, and ¢an not again escape; but in the fall- 


ing of the water a‘Wwacuum is created, which is 
filled by the admission of common air from out- 
side. The condensed air, with the density and 
elastic forte of seven atmospheres, is kept in 


. huge reservoirs, like steam-boilers, always ready 


for use; they have been left full-charged during 
twenty-four days, without losing more than a 
five-thousandth pant of the stored-up power. 
An iron conduit-tube, or series of tubes, rather 
less than a fvot in diameter, jointed together by 
strong rivets, is laidjupon tiles along the tops of 
a row of square pillars of masonry going into the 
tunnel. - ‘This continous tube of indefinite length 
conveys the pneumatic force from Fourneaux or 
Tardonnéche, where the air is condensed, to the 
most advanced part of the works, in the very 
bowels of the mountain, where the face of the 
rock is stabbed, tor#, and blasted by the daring 
ingenuity of man. | | 

“The width and height of the intended excava- 
tion, including the space to be filled with mason- 


- ry at the roof and sides, are so considerable that _ 


it has to be carried| forward in| three drifts or 
‘These do not 
keep pace. with each other, but the lowest or 
main gallery * the farthest in advance—at least 


_ in the Piedmontese section;- while at the Savoy 


end, we believe, the advanced gallery is at the 
top, near the roof of|the tunnel. ‘The entrance 


_ to each gallery is closed by large doors, turning 
on pivots, behind which the workmen take ref- 


uge from the explosion and shower of stones 


_whensthey blast the rock with gunpowder. As 
the work progresses the three galleries are en- 


larged by manual labor; and thrown into one 


broad in which the walls 


and vault are then built to complete the tunnel. 
It is at the freshly-cutjextremity of each working 


| gallery, or, as miners|would say, at the head of 


each drift, that the boring apparatus is used. 
That which is employed in the upper’ galleries is 
smaller aud lighter than in the lower, and may 
be armed with only two or three piercing tools, 


instead of nine or ten; but they are applied in 


the same manner. 

it will be sufficient |for our readers to observe 
that an iron /frame or carriage, traveling along 
the rails and coming up close to the. uncut face 
of the rock, holds sonje.rather complex machin- 
ery, which has a twofold action—namely, that 


_ of a piston in ja cylinder for propelling, somewhat 


like a popgun, the boning tool against the rock ; 
and, secondly, a rotary action, which at the same 
time works thie valve of the propelling cylinder— 
an ingenious combination—and gives a twist to 
the boring tool when it enters the rock at each 
successive stroke. Tihe boring tool, drill, or 
needle, or. whatever it be called, is simply an 
iron bar, with a point 2 inches wide, shaped like 
that of a chisel or adze, and very frequently sharp- 
ened, hundreds and thousands of these tools be-: 
ing secon worn out.. Whey are connected with 
their respective propelling cylinders by flexible 
tubes of India rubber, so that the men in attend- 
unce can direct the point of a tool not only 
straight forward, but |to the right hand or to 
the left, or upward ot downward, making the 
holes bored cross each other, or enlarging the 
size of the excavation; A second pipe accom- 
panies each borer and jpours in a little water to 
‘moisten the rock. The whole apparatus like- 
wise communicates by ja larger flexible tube, or 
hose, with the fixed iron tube from whiclt it 
draws its supply of contlensed air. | The strokes 
of the tools smiting the rock make ‘a noise which 
resembles the réport of muskets. It is ealcula- 
tcd that to bore cight holes of the requisite 
depth, which is 3 or 4 {feet, in a hard piece of 
rock, the piston-red must give 57,600 strokes, 
ind the rotary cylinder {makes an equal number 
of, revolutions.| The machinery therefore often 
ete out of repwir, and jon this account, as well 
as for the sharpening of the drills, the work-shops 


_ at eachlend of the tunndl are busily employed. 


Whenevér the requisite number of holes, 
which varies with the situation of the. working 
and with the nature of the rock, have been bored 
for one blasting, the engine travels back out of 
the gallery; the men charge the holes with min- 
ing-powder, lay a train| or light a slow match, 
and retire behind the clased doors till the rock is 
blown up. A strong jet pf compressed air is then 
thrown in, which disperses the smoké and allows 
them to breathe as they go forward. The trucks 
or Wagons are brought up to remove the broken 
stone; the road is cleared, ‘and the machine 
again comes on to make! a new attack, which is 
usually aimed rather to pne side of the breach 
already opened, so that the whole width of the 
gallery is soon cleared. _ Sometimes, we believe, 
the alternate operations jof Sorting and blasting 
can thus be performed m one gallery three or 
four times a day. ‘But the substance of the 
mountain in one part is |schist or limestone, in 
another part very hard quartz; and the rate of 
working is not always thie samé. Last year, in 
the Italian section, they were able to excavite a 
length of 9 feet daily; whereas this year 6 feet is 
all they can do; and the average progress of the 
Savoy portion is not moré rapid. There is but 
an insignificant loss of power, about one-six- 
tieth part, from the rotclisaticts of the conduit 
through which the condensed air passes to the 
workings. The heat in the tunnel is felt to be 


d 


oppressive, which may be due to the discharge 
of excessive caloric from the condensed air.. Vis- 
itors, before entering, change their clothes for a 
blouse and pair of linen trowsers; the workmen 
are often. naked to the waist. But the atmos- 
phere is not foul, or closer than in an ordinary 
mine, there being a special apparatus, before no- 
ticed, for the ventilation of the tunnel. It is 
lighted all the way by gas in pipes laid along the 
ground, ‘with oil-lamps in the advanced galleries 
always burning; and the water is carried off by 
a covered drain in the middle of the floor. 
The work never ceases, day or night, the men 
being divided into three gangs or ‘‘ shifts,” who 
labor each eight hours at a time. They are 
strong, sturdy, thick-set Piedmontese, indefati- 
good-humor. ‘Three-fourths 
igatitectesk is now accomplished, the 


1861, Itis expected that the tunnel will be fin- 
ished three years hence. The total cost of the 


tunnel and its thirty-four miles. of approaches is 


estimated at no less than £5, 400,000. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SCHLOSS HUNYADI. 


Wuew I had made known my rank and qual- 
itv I was assigned a room—a very comfortable 
one—in one wing of the castle, and no more no- 
tice taken of me than if I had been a guest at an 
inn. ‘The house was filled with visitors; but the 
master, with some six or seven others, was away 
in Transylvania, boar-shooting. As it was sup~ 
posed he would not return for eight or ten days, 
I had abundant time to look about me and learn 
something of the place and the people. _ 

Schloss Hunyadi dated from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, although now a single square tower was all 
that remained of the early building. Successive 
additions had been made in every imaginable 


‘taste and style, till the whole presented an enor- 


mous incongruous mass, in which fortress, farm- 
house, convent, and palace struggled for the mas- 
tery, size alone giving an air of dignity to what 
numberless faults would have condemned as an 
outrage on alJl architecture. 

If there was deformity and ugliness without, 


there was, however, ample comfort and space 


within. Above two hundred persons could be ac- 
commodated beneath the root, and half as many 
more had been occasionally stowed away in the 
out-buildings. I made many attempts, but all un- 
successfully, to find out what number of servants 
the household consisted of. Several wore livery, 
and many—especially such as waited on guests 
humble as myself—were dressed in blouse, with 
the crest of the house embroidered on the breast ; 
while a little army of retainers, in Jager costume, 
or in the picturesque dress of the peasantry, 
lounged about the court-yard, lending a hand jo 
unharness or harness a team,°’to fetch a bucket 
of water, or strap down a beast, as some weary 
traveler would ride in, splashed and wayworn. 
If there seemed no order or discipline any where, 
there was little confusion, and no ill-humor what- 
ever. All seemed ready to oblige, and the work 


of life, so far as I could see from my window, 


went on cheerfully and joyfully, if not very reg- 


-ularly or well. 


If there was none of the trim propriety, or that 
neatness that rises to elegance, which I had seen 
in my father’s household, there was a lavish pro- 
fusion here, a boundless abundance, that, con- 
trasted with our mode of life, made us seem al- 
most mean and penurious. Guests came and 
went unceasingly, and, to all seeming, not known 
to any one. An unbounded hospitality awaited 
all comers, and of the party who supped and ca- 
roused to-night none remained on the morrow, 
nor, perhaps, even a name was remembered. 

It took rhe some days to learn this, and to 
know that there was nothing singular-or strange 
in the position I occupied, living where none 
knew why or whence I came, or even so much 
as cared to inquire my name or country. 

In the great hall, where we dined all together, 
the distinguished guests at one end of the table, 
the lesser notabilities lower down, and the menials 
last of all, there was ever a place reserved for 
sudden arrivals; and it was rare that the meal 
went over without some such. A hearty welcome 
and a cordial greeting were soon over, and the 
work of festivity went on as before. 

I was soon given to understand that not only 
I might dispose of my time how I pleased, but 
that every appliance to do so agreeably was at 
my disposal, and that I might ride, or drive, or 
shoot, or sledge just as I fancied. And though 
I was cautious to show that my personal preten- 
sions were of the very humblest, this fact seemed 
no barrier whatever to my enjoyment of all these 
courteous civilities. | 

** Were always glad when any one will ride 
the juckers,” said a jager to me; ‘‘they are ruined 
for want of exercise, and if you like three mounts 
a day‘you shall have them.” 

It was a rare piece of good luck for me that I 
could both ride and shoot. No two accomplish- 
ments could have stood me in such request as 
these, and I rose immensely in the esteem of 
those among whom I sat at table when they saw 
that I could sit a buck-jumper and shoot a wood- 
pigeon on the wing. 

While I thus won such humble suffrages there 
was a higher applause that my heart craved and 
longed for. As the company—some five-and- 
twenty or thirty persons—whg dined at the upper 
table withdrew after dinner they passed into the 
drawing-rooms, and we saw them no more. Of 
the music and dancing, in which they passed the 
evening, we knew nothing; and we, in our own 
way, had our revels, which certainly amply con- 
tented those who had no pretensions to higher 
company; but this was precisely what I could 


not, do what Imight,.divest myself of. Like one 
of the characters of my old favorite Balzac, I 
yearned to be once more in the ‘‘salon,” and 
‘among ‘‘ces epaules blanches,” where the whole 
game of life is finer, where the parries are neat- 
er, and the thrusts more deadly. 

An accident gave me what all my ingenuity 
could not have effected. A groom of the cham- 
bers came suddenly one evening into the hall 
where we all sat to ask if any one there could 
play the new Csardas called the ‘‘Stephan.” It 
was all the rage at Pesth; but no copy of it had 
yet reached the far east. 
while at Pesth, and had the musie with me; 
and, of course, offered my services at once. 
Scarcely permitted a moment to make some 


slight change of dress, I found myself in a hand-: 


some salon with a numerous company. In my 
first confusion, I could mark little beyond. the 
fact that most of the persons were in the nation- 
al costume, the ladies wearing the laced bodice, 
covered with precious stones, and the men in 
velvet coats, with massive turquoise buttons, 
the whole effect being something like that of a 
splendid scene in a theatre. 


‘We are going to avail ourselves of your tal- 


eht at the piano, Sir,” said the Countess Hun- 
yadi, approaching with a courteous smile. ‘‘ But 
let me first offer you some tea.” 

Not knowing if fortune might ever repeat her 
present favor, I resolved to profit by the oppor- 
tunity to the utmost; and while cautiously re- 
pressing all display, contrived to show that I 
was master of some three or four languages, and 
a person of education generally. 

‘¢ We are puzzled about your nationality, Sir,” 
said the Countess to me. ‘‘If not too great a 
liberty, may I ask your country ?” 

When I said England, the effect produced 
was almost magical. A little murmur of some- 
thing I might even call applause ran through the 
room; for I had mentioned the land of all Eu- 
rope dearest to the Hungarian heart, and I heard, 
**An Englishman! an Englishman!” repeated 
from mouth to mouth, in accents of kindest 
meaning. 

‘Why had I not presented myself before? 
Why had I not sent my name to the Countess ? 
Why not have made it known that I was here?” 
and so on, were asked eagerly of me, as though 
my mere nationality had invested me with some 
special claim to attention and regard. 

I had to own that my visit was a purely busi- 
ness one; that I had come to see and confer 
with the Count; and had not the very slightest 
pretension to expect the courtesies I was then 
receiving. 

My performance at the piano crowned my 
success. I played the ‘‘Csardas” with such 
spirit as an impassioned dancer alone can give 
to the measure he delights in, and two enthusi- 
astic encores rewarded my triumph. ‘‘ Adolf, 
you must play now, for I know the Englishman 
is dying to have a dance,” said the gay young 
Countess Palfi; ‘‘and I am quite ready to be 
his partner.” And the next moment we were 
whirling along in all the mad mazes ef the 
“*Csardas.” 

There is that amount of display # the danc- 
ing of the ‘‘Csardas” that not merely invites 
criticism, but actually compels an outspoken ad- 
miration whenever any thing like excellence ac- 
‘companies the performance. My partner was 
celebrated for the grace and beauty of her dan- 
cing, and for those innumerable . interpolations 
which, fancy or capricé suggesting, she could 
throw into the measure. To meet and respond 
to these by appropriate gesture, to catch the 
spirit of each mood, and be ready for each 
change, was the task now assigned me; and I 
need not say with what passionate ardor I threw 
myself into it. At one moment she would ad- 
vance in proud defiance; and as I fell back in 
timid homage, she would turn and fly off in the 
wild transport of a waltz movement. Then it 
was mine to pursue and overtake her; and, 
clasping her, whirl away, till suddenly, with a 
bound, she would free herself, again to drama- 
tize some passing emotion, some mood of deep 
dejection, or of mad and exuberant delight. It 
was clear that she was bent on trying the re- 
sources of my ingenuity to the very last limit ; 
and the loud plaudits that greeted my successes 
had evidently put her pride on the mettle. I 
saw this, and saw, as I thought, that the contest 
had begun to pique; so, taking the next oppor- 
tunity she gave me to touch her hand, I dropped 
on one knee, and kissing her fingers, declared 
myself-vanquished. 

A deafening cheer greeted this finale, and ac- 
companied us as I led my partner to her seat. 

It is a fortunate thing for young natures that 
there is no amount of praise, no quantity of 
flattery, ever palls upon them. Their moral di- 
gestion is as great as their physical; and even 
gluttony does not seem to hurt them. Of all 
the flattering speeches made me on my perform- 
ance, none were more cordially uttered than by 
my beautiful partner, who declared that if I had 
but the Hungarian costume—where the clink of 
the spur and the jingle of the hussar equipment 
blend with the time—my ‘‘Csardas” was per- 
fection. 

Over and over again were regrets uttered that 
the Empress, who had seen the dance at Pesth 
done by timid and unimpassioned dancers, and 
who had, in consequence, carried away but a 
faint idea of its real captivation, could have wit- 
nessed our performance; and some even began 
to plot how such a representation could be pre- 
pared for her Majesty’s next visit to Hungary. 
While they thus talked supper was announced ; 
and as the company were marshaling themselves 
into the order to move forward, I took the op- 
portunity to slip away unnoticed to my room, 
well remembering that my presence there was 
the result of accident, and that nothing but a 
generous courtesy could regard me as a guest. 

1_had not been many minutes in my room 


door. 


I had learned this 


when I heard a footstep in the corridor. ] 
the key in lock, and put out my 


ght. 

‘**Herr Englander! Herr Englander!” cried 
a servant's voice, as a sharp knocking shook the 
I made no-reply, and he retreated. 

It was clear to me that an invitation had been 
sent after me; and this thought filled the meas- 
ure of my self-gratulation, and I drew nigh my 
fire, to sit and weave the pleasantest fancies that 
had crossed my mind for many a long day. 

I waited for some time, sitting by the fire-light, 
and then relit my lamp. I had a long letter to 
write to Mile. Sara; for up to. then I had saie 
nothing of my arrival, nor given any account ot 
the Schloss Hunyadi. 

Had my task been simply to record my life 
and my impressions of those around me at Hun- 
yadi, nothing could well have been much easier. 
My few days there had been actually crammed 
with those small and pleasant incidents which tel] 
well in gossiping correspondence. It was all, too, 
so strange, so novel, so picturesque, that, to make 
an effective tableau of such a life, was merely to 
draw on memory. 

‘There was a barbaric grandeur, on the whole, 
in the vast building; its crowds of followers, its 
hordes of retainers who came and went, apparent- 
ly at no bidding but their own; in the ceaseless 
tide of travelers, who hospited for the night, went 
their way on the morrow, no more impressed by 
the hospitality, to all seeming, than by a thing 
they had their own valid right to. Details there 
were of neglect and savagery that even an hum- 
ble household might have been ashamed of; but 
these were lost—submerged, as it were—in that 
ocean of boundless extravagance and cost, and . 
speedily lost sight of. 7 

It was now my task to tell Sara all this, col 
ored by the light, a warm light, too, of my own 
enjoyment of it. I pictured the place as I saw 
it on: the night I came, and told how I could not 
imagine for a while in what wild region I found 
myself; I narrated the way in which I was as- 
signed my place in this strange world, with ober- 
jagers and unter-jagers for my friends, who 
mounted me and often accompanied me in my 
rides; how I had seen the vast territories from 
hill-tops and eminences which pertained to the 
great Count, boundless plains that in summer 
would have been waving with yellow corn, and 
far-stretching woods of oak or pine’ lost in the 
long distance; and, last of all, coming down to 
the very moment I was writing, I related th@ 
incident by which I had been promoted to the 
society of the castle, and how I had passed my 
first evening. 

My pen ran rapidly along as I told of the splen- 
dors and magnificence of the scene, and. of a com- 
pany whose brilliant costume filled up the meas- 
ure of the enchantment. ‘‘'They pass and repass 
before me in all their gorgeous bravery as I write ; 
the air vibrates with the music, and unconscious- 
ly my foot keeps time with the measure of that 
Csardas that spins and whirls before me till my 
brain reels with a mad intoxication.” _ 

It was only when I read over what I had writ- 
ten that I became aware of the questionable taste 
of recording these things to one who perhaps was 
to read them after a day of heavy toil, or a sleep- 
less night of watching. What will she think of 
me, thought I, if\it be thus I seem to discharge 
the weighty trust confided to me? Was it to 
mingle in such revelries I came here, or will she 
deem that these follies are the fitting prelude to 
a grave and difficult negotiation? For a mo- 
ment I had half determined to throw my letter 
in the fire, and limit myself simply to saying that 
I had arrived, and was awaiting the Count’s re- 
turn, but my pride, or rather my vanity, carried 
the day; and [I could not repress the delight I 
felt to be in a society I clung to by so many in- 
teresting ties, and to show that here I was in my 
true element—here breathing the air that was 


Native to me. 


‘*T am not to be rene to forget,” I wrote, 
‘that it was not for these pleasures you sent me 
here, for I bear well in mind why I have come, 
and what I have todo. Count Hunyadi is, how- 
ever, absent, and will not return before the end 
of the week, by which time I fully hope that I 
shall have assured such a position here as will 
mainly contribute to my ability to serve you. I 
pray you, therefore, to read this-letter by the 
light of the assurance I now give, and, though I 
may seem to lend myself too easily to pleasure, to 
believe that no seductions of amusement, no flat- 
teries of my self-love, shall turn me from the de- 
votion I owe you, and from the fidelity to which 
I pledge my life.” With this I closed my letter 
and addressed it. : . 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SALON. 


THE morning after my Csardas success a valet 
in discreet black brought me a message from the 
Countess that she expected to see me at her table 
at dinner, and from him I learned the names and 
rank of the persons I had met the night before. 
They were all of that high noblesse which in > 
Hungary assumes a sort of family prestige, and 
by frequent-intermarriage really possesses many 
of the close familiar interests of the family. Aus- 
trians, or indeed Germans from any part, are 
rarely received in these intimate gatherings, and 
I learned with some surprise that the only stran- 
gers were an English ‘‘lord” and his countess— 
so the man styled them—who were then among 
the guests. ‘The lord” was with the Count on 
the shooting excursion; my lady being confined 
to her room by a heavy cold she had caught out 
sledging. 

Shall I be misunderstood if I own that I was 
very sorry to hear that an Englishman and a man 
of title was among the company. Whatever fa- 
vor foreigners might extend to any small accom- 
plishments I could lay claim to, I well knew 
Would not compensate in my countryman’s eyes 
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My lord would not forgive you for throwing him 


_ we hear that she is less well than yesterday.” 


salute in silence, 
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for my want of station. In my father’s house I 
had often had occasion to remark that while 
Englishmen freely admitted the advances of a 
uaintance with a 
courteous readiness, with each other they main- 
tained a cold and studied reserve; as though no 
difference of place or circumstance was to oblit- 
erate that insular code which defines class, and 
limits gach man to the exact rank he belongs to. 

- When they shall see, therefore; thought I, how 
my titled countryman will treat me—the distance 
at which he will hold me—and the measured 
firmness with which he will repel—not my famil- 
iarities, for I should not dare them, but simply 
the ease of my manner—these foreigner» will be 
driven to regard me as some ignoble upstart who 
has no pretension whatever to be among them. 
I was very unwilling to encounter this humilia- 
tion. It was true I was not sailing under false 
colors. [had assume@no pretensions from which 
I was now to retreat. I had nothing to disown 
or disavow; but still I was about to be the will- 
ing guest of a society, to a place in which, in my 
own country, I could not have the faintest pre- 
tension; and it was just possible that my coun- 
tryman might bring this fact before me. 

He might do worse—he might question me as 
to who and what I was; nor was I very sure how 
my tact or my temper might carry me through 
such an ord 

Would it not be wiser and better for me to 
avoid this peril? Should I not spare myself 
much mortification and much needless pain? 
Thus thinking, I resolved to wait on the Count- 
ess at once, and explain frankly why I felt 
obliged to decline the gracious courtesy she had 
extended to me, and refuse an honor so full of 
pleasure and of pride. 

She was not alone as I entered—the Count- 
ess Palfi}was with her—and I scarcely knew how 
to approach my theme in presence of a third per- 
son. Witha bold effort, however, I told what I 
had come for; not very collectedly, indeed, nor 
perhaps very intelligibly, but in such a way as 
to convey that I had not courage to face what 
might look at least like a false position, and was 
almost sure to entail all the unpleasant relations 
of such. ‘‘In fact, Madam,” said I, ‘*I am no- 
body; and in my country men of rank never 
associate with nobodies, even by an accident. 


into such acquaintanceship, and I should never 
forgive myself for having caused you the unpleas- 
antness. I don’t imagine I have made my mean- 
ing very clear.” - 

‘*You have certainly made me very uncom- | 
fortable,” broke in Countess Hunyadi, thought- 
fully. ‘‘I thought that we Hungarians had rath- 
er strict notions on these subjects, but these of 
your country leavé them miles behind.” | 

“‘ And are less reasonable besides,” said the 
Palfi, ‘‘since your nobility is being continually 
recruited from so rich a bourgeoisie.” 

** At all events,” cried the Countess, suddenly, 
**we are here at Schloss Hunyadi, and I am its 
mistress. I invite you to dine with me; it re- 
mains for you to decide how you treat my in- 
vitation.” 

‘*Put in that way, Madam, I accept with-def- 
erence.” And I bowed deeply and moved to- 
ward the door. The ladies acknowledged my 
and, I fancied, with coldness, 
and I retired. 

I was evidently mistaken in attributing cold- 
ness to their manner; the ladies received me 
when I appeared at dinner with a marked cord- 
iality. Isat next Madame Palfi, who talked to 
me like an old friend; told me who the various 
people at table were; and gave me great pleas- ° 
ure by saying that I was sure to become a favor- 
ite with Count Hunyadi, who delighted in gay- 
ety, and cherished all those that promoted it. 
Seeing what interest I took in the ways of Hun- - 
garian life, she explained many of the customs 
I saw around me, which, deriving from a great 
antiquity, were doubtless soon destined to give 
way before the advance of a higher civilization. 
I asked what she knew of the English guests. 
It was nothing, or next to nothing—Count Hun- 
yadi had made their acquaintance at Baden that 
summer, and invited them to pass their Christ- 
mas with him. Countess Palfi had herself ar- 
rived since they came, and not seen them, for 
‘‘my lord,” as he was generally called, had left 
at once to join the shooting-party ; and my lad 
had not appeared since the day after her arriv 
**T only know that she is a great beauty, and 
of most charming manners. ‘The men all rave 
of her, so that we are half jealous already. We 
were expecting to see her at dinner to-day, but 


**Do you know their name?” 

‘*No; I believe I heard it—but kam not fa- 
miliar with English names, and it has escaped 
me; but [ will present you by-and-by to Count 
George Szechenyi, who was at Baden when the 
Hunyadi met them—he'll tell you more of them.” 


I assured her that my curiosity was most amply |- 


satisfied already. It-was a class in which I could 
not expect to find an acquaintance, far less a 
friend. 
*“‘There is something almost forced in this 
humility of yours,” cried she. ‘‘ Are we to find 
ont some fine morning that you are a prince in 


whelmed with flatteries of my ‘‘fresh tenor voice” 
and my ‘‘ admirable method.” It was something 
so new and strange to me to find myself the cen- 
tre of polite attentions, and of those warm praises 
which consummate good-breeding knows how to 
bestow without outraging taste, that I found it 


or what I was, I had also stimulated my own 
ambition to astonish them. i 

** He says he will ride out with me to-morrow, 
and doesn't care if I give him a lively mount,” 
said one, speaking of me. 

‘And you mean to gratify him, George?” 
asked another. 

‘** He shall have the roan that hoisted you out 
of the saddle with his hind-quarters.”! 

‘Come, come, gentlemen, I'll not have my 
protégé injured to gratify your jealousies,” said 
Madame Hunyadi; ‘‘ he shall be my escort.” 

**If he rides as he plays billiards you need 
not be much alarmed about him. The fellow 
can do what he likes at the cannon game.” 

‘*I'd give fifty Naps to know his history,” 
cried another. “3 

I was playing chess as he said this, and turn- 
ing my head quietly around I said, ‘‘ The secret 
is not worth half the money, Sir; and if it really 
interests you, you shall have it for the asking.” 

He muttered out a mass of apologies and con- 
fused excuses, to all the embarrassment of which 
I left him most pitilessly, and the incident end- 
ed. I saw, however, enough to perceive that if 
I had won the suffrages of the ladies, the men 
of the party had conceived an undisguised dislike 
of me, and openly resented the favor shown me. 

‘* What can you do with the foils, young gen- 
tleman ?” whispered Szechenyi to me, as he came 
near. 

‘* Pretty much as I did with you at billiards, 
a while ago,” said I, insolently, for my blood was 
up, and I burned to fix a quarrel somewhere. 

Shall we try?” asked he, dryly. 

‘‘Tf'you say without the buttons, I agree.” 

“* Of course I mean that.” 

I nodded, and he went on: 

‘* Come. down to the riding-school by the first 
light to-morrow then, and I'll have all in readi- 
ness,” . 

I gave another nod of assent, and mBved away. 
I had enough on my hands now, for, besides other 
engagements, I had promised the Countess Palfi 
to arrange a little piece for private theatricals, 
and have it ready by the time of Count Hunya- 
di’s return. So far from feeling oppressed or 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of these cares, 
they stimulated me to a degree of excitement al- 
most maddening. Failure somewhere seemed 
inevitable, and, for the life of me, I could not 
choose where it should be. As my spirits rose, 
I threw off all the reserve I had worn before, and 


| talked away with an animation -and boldness I 


felt uncontrollable. 1 made ‘‘ calembourgs,” 
and dashed off impromptu verses at the piano, 
and when, culminating in some impertinence by 
a witty picture of the ms around me, I had 
convulsed the whole room with laughter, I sprang 
up, and saying good-night, disappeared. 

The roars of their laughter followed me down 
the corridor, nor did they cease to ring in-m 
ears till I had closed my door. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
: CONVENT. LIFE. 


SE.Lpom is the true evil of the conventual life, 
its infinite pettiness, brought before the public 
as it has been by the case of ‘‘ Saurin wv. Star,” 
now being heard before the Queen’s Bench in 
England. In this case the plaintiff is a sincere 
Catholic, who has lived the conventual life for 
thirteen years, who approves it, and who com- 
plains not of any restraint, but.of unjust com- 
pulsion to go free. Nothing is said or hinted of 
the convent in Hull but what might be alleged 
of any very strictly ruled establishment, and 
there is no disposition to assail either the theory 
or the practice of conventual discipline. Miss 
Saurin’s case is that of a young girl who early in 
life took the conventual vows, with the idea of 
devoting her existence to religious devotion, but 
who was condemned t® the most menial toil. 

The Romish Church, by introducing the idea 
of vicarious worship, of a magnificent good to be 
gained for the mass of mankind by those who re- 
treat, of a direct help thereby afforded by recluses 
to the scheme of salvation, has entirely removed 
the sense alike of uselessness and of isolation, 
and has added to the charm of passive medita- 
tion the stronger attraction of an active and in- 
evitably successful benevolence. That is the the- 
ory; now let us see how it works. Nobody ques- 
tions the authenticity of this letter, addressed by 
Sister Scholastica, Miss Saurin, to the Superior- 
ess of the convent at Hull; or that she is not 
only an intense Catholic, but in desire a fervent 
nun; 

‘‘Were I only humble, charitable, and obedient, I 
feel I would be all, and still, with all my sins and 
faults, I do not feel I am worse, and — through 
the mercy of our good God, one day to be better, with 


the assistance of the many good holy prayers that are 
offered for me. I have begged hard in my offering of 


ui ,.ise 7” She laughed so merrily at her own 


conceit that Madame Hunyadi asked the cause \ me, which I feel they will. 


of her mirth. 

‘¢T will tell you later on,” said she. We soon 
afterward rose to go into the drawing-room, and 
I saw as they laughed together that she had told 
her what she said. 

** Do you know,” gaid the Countess Hunyadi, 
approaching me, ‘‘I am half of Madame Palfi’s 
mind, and I shall never rest till you reveal your | 
secret to us.” “| 

I said sumething laughingly about my incog- ! 
nito being the best coat in my wardrobe, and the 
maiter dropped. That night I sung several times, 
alone, and in duet, with the Palfi, and was over- 


the works, etc., of this month the r souls to help 
I once contradicted Sr. 
M. Agnes, and answered her in a disrespectful man- 
\ner—said the Office of the Dead so badly that I feel 
Sr. M. Evangelista must have been dissatisfied, and 
‘both sisters I will try to learn it. 
‘I have been very often unkind and impatient with the 
‘little children; showed a dislike to do things I was 
told by my superior ; often ring the bells a few minutes 
‘late. I feel you do not know! go to the library every 


| Sunday. Sr. Mary tee oe has not a thing to do 
at the time. You know 


tter than I can explain to 
you those who come there talk. How I am to avoid ' 
speaking to them I know not; it is the cause of more | 


ain than I can tell you, though it lasts only half an: 


our or a little more. Another thing, I do not know 
whether I am interfering in others’ business, but as I 
have been so long trying to sweep out a | school 
with a little help, on my knees, with an old hand- 


hard to repress the wild delight that possessed - 
me. 
If I had piqued their curiosity to find out who . 


wrongs of Miss Saurin. 


— 


brush, and one you could, scarcely call a brush, I do 
not think, now that we have got a little better brush, 
you would allow it (the school-brush) to be for 


all the ston 

(which are kite lant brush 
was worn out on those; then it was left in the school. 
I do not know whether Sr. M. Agnes is aware of it or 
not, but I would not make a remark about it exce 
to you. May I use the Elevation of the Soul for a medi- 
tation book, or some of those small ones on the Pas- 
sion from the case in community-room, with Sr. M. 
Agnes’s permission ?” - 

The mind, violently driven back on itself, ex- 
aggerates every thing till the minutest trifles 
occupy it more than great events, till the con- 
vent becomes a small microcosm of the world, 
till the soul is more choked with cares, more har- 
assed by temptations, more distracted with hu- 
man impulses than it could have been abroad. 
The worn brush takes the place of poverty, Sis- 
ter Evangelista of worldly opinion, the tempta- 
tion to talk of the temptations to frivolity, weari- 
ness of petty details of the ennut which out of 
England is perhaps the greatest snare of all. 
The writer of this note may be a weak sister, 
for aught we know; but Henrietta Caracciolo 
was not weak, and her testimony is precisely the 
same; that the result of removing real obstacles 
to devotion is to make of false ones real; that 
after years of careful avoidance of dangers, the 
very wind has terror in it. Every revelation of 
convent life pointg to the same truth—that the 
convent is and must be but the world, dwarfed 
down to a littleness which makes those who have 
to live in it little also, a world in which in the 


absence of ambition there is envy; in the ab- | 


sence of avarice, parsimony; in the absence of 
war, bitter contentiousness. 
duced with that which troubles it, till in the es- 
timate of results no gain whatever can be found. 

It seem strange that while Spain has abolish- 
ed religious houses, their worst features should 
be permitted in a country like England. Here 
the nunneries are barred against public inspec- 
tion, and there is no check upon the superiors. 
In any one of them mistaken girls may be en- 
during, without being able to communicate with 


their friends, indignities and persecutions like. 


those heaped upon Miss Saurin. It so happens 
that the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin has 
been occupied with a convent case while the 
court in London has been inquiring into the 
A young lady of six- 
teen, in the Loretto Convent School, Rathfarn- 
ham, wished to leave, to reside with her mother. 
The mother had frequently written letters to her 
daughter, but they had all been returned unopen- 
ed; even the mother’s solicitor had not been al- 
lowed to deliver a letter to the young lady. An- 
other case is to be brought before the Belgian 
courts. A nun, we are told, belonging to one of 
the best families of the neighborhood, was placed 
by the Lady Superior in a damp underground 
cell. She had been several days in confinement, 
when, from the narrow opening by which her 
prison received a little light from the garden, she 
succeeded in attracting the attention of a man 
working there, who consented to procure for her 
writing materials, and to convey a letter to her 
brother-in-law. The latter, on receiving the 
communication, went to the convent and asked 
to see his sister-in-law, but was informed that 
she was ‘in religious retirement; and could not be 
seen. He succeeded in accomplishing his pur- 
pose, but he had to call in a commissary of po- 
lice, when it was found on visiting the cellars 
underground that five other nuns were confined 
in the same manner. In a free country can 


| these cruelties be perpetrated beyond the control 


of the law ? 
CONVENT LIFE. 


‘* Witt thou be a nun, Sophie? . 
_ Nothing but a nun? 
Is it not a better thing 
With thy friends to laugh and sing? 
* ‘To be loved and sought, Sophie, 
. To be wooed and won? 
Dost thou love the shadow, Sophie, 
Better than the sun?” : 


‘Tis an ancient song, ladies: 

‘ Do you like it well? 
Tired of balls that last till day, 
Tired of throwing time away, 
Far from fools and flirts, ladies, 

You are fain to dwell. 
May you not discover, ladies, 

‘ That the cell’s a sell? 


You would think of heaven, ladies, 
"Neath a crucifix— | 
Linger in delusive dream 
Till the brides of Christ you seem— 
Call wild visions down, ladies, 
With your life to mix— 
Play with feeble brains, ladies, 
Foolish Papist tricks. 


Ball-room and boudoir, ladies, 
Leave, amid your bloom— 
Shrink from the Superior’s whip, 
Kneel, and kiss the floor, and stri 
With those dainty hands, ladies, 
Wield the house-maid’s broom: 
That’s the sort of life, ladies, 
, the Convent’s gloom. 
Dreariness and dirt, ladies, 
Sullenness and strife, . 
Better far in youth to die, 
Than for Jong dull years to try 
This sad, ‘sordid prison, ladies, 
This -mere death in life. 
Who would be a nun, ladies, 
That could be a wife? 


Must you be a nun, Sophie, 
"Neath a luckless star? 
Have you made your, little mind 

Up to be for life confined— 

Bullied by a mistress, Sophie, 
Foolish as you are? 

Better take a master, Sophie, 
He’d be kinder far. 


The mind is re- 


THE POPE AND EDUCATION OF . 
GIRLS. 


for the education of girls heartily. . He evident- 
ly holds that if the girls of Europe are to be ed- 
ucated, the women of Europe will céase to be Ro- 
man Catholics ; and if the women of Europe cease 
to be Roman Catholics, it is all over with the 
Pope... The particular occasion of his anxiety :is 
the foundation of a college for women at Mont- 
pelier, which has been supported and patronized 
by a ‘‘ highly pious princess ;” but which the Pope 
.thinks will ‘‘inflate” women’s minds with ‘‘ the 
pride of a vain and impotent science,” instead of 
fitting them to be good mothers and useful mem- 
bers of society. It is curious to see even the 
Pope compelled to encounter the modern spirit 
on its own ground, and not on his own. If he 
said what he evidently in his héart desires, it 
would be that schools and colleges for men and 
women alike should be abolished, as tending to 


impotent science,” but he is compelled to take 
the weaker ground of denouncing education for 
women only. For the ignorance of men it is no 
longer possible to contend. ‘The ignorance of 
women is still the strong-hold of the Papacy ; but 
would it not be better policy to resist it by secret 
organization, than thus openly blurt out the facts ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
a facetious lady to her lover, ‘ton condition that you 


give me what you have not, what you never can have, 
and re what you can give me.” t did she ask fur? 
—A husband. - 


Why is the President like an American gift ?—Be- 
cause he is a U. S. Grant. ' 


— 


At an auction of miscellaneous articles out of doo 
it began to sprinkle, when a by-stander advised the 
auctioneer that the next article he had better put up 
should be an umbrella. ) 


Why should womankind be considered ineane t—Be- 


_ cause they are all mad-dames. 


Judge B., whose house has been burglarized no less 
than times within the last six months, had the 
top story of the aforesaid house burned off last week. 
In a P.S. to a letter announcing the fact, he philosoph- 
ically adds: ‘* The dearest place on earth to me is Home, 
sweet home !” 


deceiv 


‘‘ That is rather hard on Grant, that remark by Col- 
fax." ‘*‘What?” says a credulons listener. ‘ Why, 
Colfax says Grant will turn out the worst President we 
ever had.” The turn-out was on March 4. 


Cuance or Namz.—By the use of an Auricomous 
Something - or - other, 8 Hannah Brown has suc- 
ceeded in turning her brown locks to a | +, 
Jones says that she ought to be re-christen ye- 
Hannah. Jones is a wag. _ 

Lord Lovell he stood by the garden-gate, 
With his shining velocipede, 
And whispered farewell to his Lady Bell, 
Who wished for his Lordship good-speed, speed, 


speed. 
Who wished for his Lordship good-speed. 


‘“*When will you be back, Lord Lovell?” she said, 
But he ‘gave her question no heed— 
ous veloc e, e, e. 
Ort his famous, etc. 


Then Lady Bell cried, in frantic alatm, 
‘*What a monster my Lord is, indeed, — 
To ride thus away from his loving young wife, 
On that horrid pede, pede! 
. On that horrid, etc. ‘ 


| Lord Lovell returned, broken-hearted and sore, 


Broken-armed. and, alas! broken-kneed ; 
For he struck on a post, nearly gave up the ghost, 


And smashed his velocipede, pede, pede. 
And smashed, etc. 
MORAL. 


| Remember the fate Lord Lovell has met, 


Let this be your warning and creed ; 
Stay at home with your wife for the rest of your life, 
And beware of the velocipede, pede, eC. | 
‘And beware, etc. 


‘‘ This is capital ale!” said an old toper; “see how 
long it keeps its head!” “Ay,” sai 
“but consider how soon it t takes away yours!” | 


A Secner—A, Mare’s Nest. 


** My lord !* said the foreman of a Welsh jury when 
giving in the,verdict, '‘ we find the man who stole the 
mare not guilty!” — 


‘A good Northampton lady who had never cooked 


ish of the bivalves. 
thus: “I found it very difficult to them,” said 
she, ‘‘so I just held on to their wings and cut the 
stomachs off. I guess they'll be good. 


of the burs of a grindstone in a manufacturin 
establishment, e terribly alarmed less a grind- 
stone which was standing in her cellar should burst 
and blow the house up. 


Ifa bird can sing and won't sing, what’s to be done? 
—Why, take it to a chirop-odist ! 


band with the present of a dozen shirts, went to a far- 
nishing store, asked if they could ‘‘ make her a dozen 
sh 


knowledge. The clerk took the order, but requested 
her to “step this way a moment.” She did so, when 
the furnisher whip out a tape-measure, and Onn 
ceeded to take the breadth of her shoulders: “‘ Why 
what are you doing, Sir?” demanded the astonished 
lady. . “* Why, taking your measure, to be sure |” was 
the confident reply; “how else are we to make your 
shirts?” ‘My shirts! Why, didn’t I tell you the 
shirts were for my husband?” “No, M 3 f 
they were for you,” was the reply. 


A Lons Man—The pawnbroker. 


' » “Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the cod- 
fish said when’ he swallowed the bait." | 


Borgnine Worvs—A dictionary in flames. 


‘‘ What branch of education do you have chiefly in 
- your school ?” ) 

‘* A willow branch, Sir; the master has used up al- 
most a whole tree.” . 


Tue Pope appears to deplore the movement 


inflate the mind with ‘‘the pride of a vain and — 


A Ripp.ir.—‘I will consent to all yon desire," said 


What fairs should young men shun most ?—Fair- - 
ers. 


a by-stander; — 


oysters but knew they were delicious, decided to 


tify the ae on their return from a visit with a 
dial She explained her perplexities 


An old lady in New Jersey, having read an account . 


A New Orleans lady, wishing to surprise her hus- 


and ordered them sent. home without his . 
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of inauguratipn. 
” of the spectators by dimming the outward splen- 
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GRANT'S INAUGURATION. 

Wer devote a large portion of our space this 
week to the illustration of the memorable events 
of thé Fourth of March. It was a day of un- 
usual excitement in Washington, even as com- 
pared with. previous occasions of a similar char- 
acter. President GRANT, owing his elevation to 
a popular purpose which nothing could withstand 
rather than to a distinctively party choice, awak- 
ens, therefore, an enthusiasm among the people 
that is scarcely disturbed by the elements of po- 
litical conflict. He stands forth a living symbol 
of the dawning era of peace and good-will. 

Washington: City was crowded with visitors 
front every section of the country. From New 
York alone it|is estimated that there came twenty 
thousand persons to participate in the ceremonies 
The rain disappointed many 


dors—the parades and processions—that had 
been prepared, but their interest in the main 
event of the day was not diminished. 

The vast procession started from General 
Grant's head-quarters a little before 11 o’clock 
A.M. General GRANT was accompanied by Mr. 
Corrax. Both gentlemen were dressed in full 
suits of black. Upon arriving at the White 
House it was asceytained that Mr. JoHNSON was 
not to take part in the ceremonies; he was even 
then about to énter his carriage, and the cannon 


which saluted |the retiring President was also the 


signal for the moving on of the procession to the 
Capitol. As if to greet the new President with 
auspicious omens, the bright sunshine had dis- 
placed the rain of the morning. The cortege 
arrived at the| east front of the Capitol at five 
minutes before noon. 

Genéral Grant then entered the Senate-room, 
where, in the presence of the Senate, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Supreme Court, and a brilliant 
audience of ladies, the oath was administered to 
Vice-President CotFax by Mr. WaDE, as shown 
in the illustration on our first page. 

A procession was then formed, which passed 
to the east front, where General Grant took the 
oath of office; administered by Chief-Justice 
Cuask. The cannon in the adjacent 
boomed -forth jts twenty-one rounds by way of 
salute, and in the midst of applauding cheers the 
sew President arose and delivered his Inaugural 
Address. 


In connection with our illustration of the in-| 


auguration we give on page 180 portraits of JEssE 
Rk. and Hannan Grant, the father and mother 
of our new President. As our readers already 


know, GRANT'S ancestors were Scotch, Mart-. 


THEW GRANT, \his lineal ancestor, came to this 
country in 1640. The father of the President 
was born in Westmoreland Comnnty, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1794; tthe mother was:a Miss Hannay 
Simpson, of Montgomery County, in the same 
State. They were married in 1821 in Ohio, to 
which State both had moved; she in 1818, and 
he some years before. Jxrss—E R. Grant was 
present at his son's inauguration, and was quite 
severely injured after the ceremony, by falling 
down a flight of stone steps on the east side of 
the Capitol. 

Qur illustration of the inauguration is engraved 
from photographs by Brapy, of Washington, 
which, as specimens of photographic art, excel 
any’ thing hitherto produced in|such a connec- 
tion. | 


HETTY. 


BY HHNRY KINGSLEY. 
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‘CHAPTER I. 


WHO WOULD TAKE HER. 


In one of the. narrowest and dullest lanes in 
the neighborhootl of Walham Green lived George 
‘Turner, Esq., Solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. His 
house was the largest in the lane, had certainly 
pretensions to he, or to have been, a “ gentle- 
man’s” house, for there was a coach-house and 
stable beside it; and the garden before and be- 
‘hind was full thnee-quarters of an acre. 

‘The other houses in the lane were eight-room- 
ed, semi-detached, brown brick boxes of houses; 


. with long gardens in front, and little back-yards, 


with a water*batt and a clothes-line behind. 
They were miserable little places; yet Rebecca 
Turner, the youngest daughter, while lolling and 
yawning, could jenvy their inhabitants the pos- 
session of the key many times a day. | 

For there was life among them. Those among 
them who were thrifty, or well to do, or child- 
less, or whose ehildren were good, had pretty 
plots of towers even; but this was rare, for there 
were too many children; and so, on a washing- 


' day, the clothes-lines and poles were always up 


in the front-garden, stamped hard and black by 
a hundred little feet. Nay, there was another 
reason against flowers. ‘The landlord of that 
Jane did not see his way to new palings; and so, 


if you wanted flowers, you must keep them in re- 


pair*yourself. Yet there was life: enough there. 
The neighbors—the women—dawdled into one 
another's houses, and gossiped—nay, now and 
then, but very seldom, quarreled. Once there 
was a fire; and Miss Turner, the precise elder 
daughter, seeing them running, hoped it was not 
their house. ‘* No such luck,” said Miss Rebec- 
ca, with such singular emphasis that her elder 
Sister let her be. 

. Turner's house, or. The Cedars, stood back 
from the road, inja blotch of mangy grass, and 
a.blotch of mangy,.soot-stained gravel, and ac- 
counted for its apparent usurped title by one 
miserable stump and one miserable bough of the 
tree of Lebanon, jwhich solitary bough pointed 
meekly and sorrowfully.to where its brother had 
once stood. Behind the house was a bit of 


kitchen-garden, and a bit of grass) unmown -for 


KEBECCAS REASONS FOR MARRYING ANY BODY. 


years; which would have been something had it 
been secludedAut even that was denied you. It 
ended in a e, wild waste of market-garden, 
stretching away &¢ The timber on 
the estate consisted\of a broken-down mulberry- 
tree and a large quantity of sooty liluc. 

The house, though im habitable repair, was in 


‘that half state of dilapidation which is sometimes 


a good deal more melancholy than a really good 
downright ruin, ‘The ruin says to you, ‘‘ Here, 
come here, I belong to you as much as to any 
one now; come, and I will tell you stories ;” and 
tells them to you accordingly ; whereas the half- 
dilapidated house says only, ‘‘ We have secrets 
here yet.” ‘Turner’s house was dark red brick, 
with a high tile roof, perpendicular to the top of 
the garret-windows, and then sloping like another 
—the most hideous of roofs; its door was ap- 
proached by high steps, and the windows of the 
living-rooms were long and narrow, with thick 
wooden frames and bulgy glass panes; some 
were ‘with a knob in the middle, which made 
looking out of window a luxury difficult to in- 
dulge in: internally, the furniture was principally 
of horse-hair and dark mahogany. And Miss 
Rebecca wished it was burned down. 

In this house she lived. Mr. Turner was in 
religion of the strictest form of Calvinism and Sab- 
batarianism, forbidding any books except theolog- 
ical ones on a Sunday, and never allowing a novel 
or a book of poetry into the house. There had 
been a time once when she had been able to escape 
all this; before she had:grown up; but that was 
all-over. She had, unlike her sister, grown up 
good-looking. ‘The widower, her father, had 
consulted religious women of the congregation ; 
they had been unanimous; the girl Rebecca was 
much too pretty to go out by herself. From that 
time she was a prisoner, for her father was no 
man to be trifled with. Can one wonder that a 
high-spirited girl, capable of any kind of pleas- 
ure, should one very wet Sunday evening, after 
chapel and a sermon of an hour, as she was going 
to bed, emphatically wish she was dead, wish she 
had never been born, and most particularly wish 
she had been ugly ? 

**If I had been as ugly as you, I could have 
gone any where I chose, and done as I liked. It 
was old Mother Russel and Mrs. Soper that put 
him up to my being pretty. I wish they. were 
dead with all my heart.” : 

“¢ My dear sister Rebecca! After chapel, too!” 
said her sister Carry, solemnly. 

She didn’t say she wished that was dead; she 
only clenched her hands and gasped for breath. 
That was the. last of it all—all the dull misery of 
her life came before her stronger than ever at the 
mention of chapel, and she cast herself sobbing 
on the bed. | 

‘*T wish somebody would come and marry me,” 
she said; ‘‘ but there’s no chance—no young men 
ever come near.us. I'd marry Jim Akers, I'd 
marry any body—except that beast,” she add- 
ed, suddenly, with a shrill determination which 
pointed to a small chance in favor of the beast’s 
prospects, and then by degrees she sobbed herself 
quiet. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. RUSSEL TELLS MISS SOQPER SO MUCH AS 
SHE KNOWS OF THE FAMILY HISTORY. ~ 


Tue lady so disrespectfully mentioned by Miss 
Rebecca as old Mother Russel, was taking tea 
with Miss Soper. Mrs. Russel had been, some 
said, born at Walham Green; but was certainly, 
with few exceptions, the oldest inhabitant there ; 
Miss Soper, on the other hand, was a compara- 
tively new-comer. ‘These, it will be remembered, 
were the two ladies who had given poor Rebecca 
such very dire offense by persuading her father 
that she was too pretty to walk out by herself; 
and, having just talked through some of their 
other neighbors in whom we are}: _ interested, 
and having come to the Turners, in \\ iiom we are, 
we will just make bold to listen a little to them. 

Mrs. Russel was a fat, heavy woman, whose 


fat, unlike that of some people, had become phys- 


ically distressing to her, and had made her cross. 


‘She had discovered the solace of spirits, but used 


them moderately. It-is possible that she may 
have been a good-natured woman once, but the 
continual distress of her earthly load had made 
her ill-natured. Religion with her meant a slight 
excitement and society, but little more. 

Miss Soper was a very different woman—pale, 
gaunt, black, rigid, with a face like a Roman- 
nosed horse. She° had been for some years 
teacher in a small suburban ladies’ school, until 
she came into a little money, when she retired, 
with no heart and a small annuity, to Walham 
Green. It was in her capacity as ex-schoolmis- 
tress that she voted on Rebecca’s not going out 
alone. She was consulted as an expert, and left 
no doubt on the minds of Mrs. Russel and Mr. 
Turner as to her opinion on that score. In her 
religion she was most deeply sincere, in her du- 
ties most rigid; she saw no harm in talking over 
her neighbors’ affairs, and she had a voice like an 
aged pie-man to do it with. 

** That's a bright, clever-looking girl, that Re- 
becca Turner,” she said. ‘‘ Quick to learn.” 

_** A deal too quick,” said Mrs. Russel. 

** She seems quicker than her sister.” 

** Caroline is a real good pious girl, and takes 
after her father.” 

** Rebecca don’t, then?” said Miss Soper. 

** No, Rebecca is another sort of girl. She 
} ks so like her mother sometimes that I shake 
like a mould of jelly” (which was an-apt illus- 
tration). ‘She takes after her mother; and 
Turner is a man who washes his dirty linen at 
home, but I misdoubt he has trouble with her 
now. If he hasn’t, he'will.” 

‘*Did he trouble with her mother, then?” 

** Do you mean to say you have never heard ?” 
said Mrs. Russel, in solemn staccato. 

‘*How could I? I had not come to the Green. 
Do tell,” said Miss Soper, éagerly. . 


did she come to marry 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


[Marcu 20, 1869. 


Mrs. Russel took her cup in her hand, and 
having stirred her tea, used the spoon for rhetor- 
ical purposes, and solemnly and immediately be- 


- There’s never been murder done in that 
house, my dear, for there’s many a slip between 
cup and lip, but it’s been Aollered ofien enough. 
Awful nights have been in that house, my dear, 


_ between Turner and his wife,” she continued, 


drawing closer and speaking low; ‘‘she yelling 
at the top of her voice at him, calling him every 
bad name she could lay her tongue to; he pray- 
ing at the top of his voice, to pray the evil spirit ~ 
out of her, until he’d lose his temper and fixt 
hold of her, and you'd hear her trying to bite 
him; and the little children a-screaming, and 
the maid run away for fear, and all the lane out 
to listen! Ah, quiet as Turner looks now, he 
has had something to go through in his time. 
You may well ask if he had trouble with his wife.” 

‘* Was she mad ?” 

‘¢ He never dared say it of her at all events,” 
said Mrs. Russel. ‘‘I'll tell you all I know. 
She was a lady. Says you, so are we. I mean 
areallady. Says you again,*so are we. But I 
mean a real tip-top carriage lady, you know.” 

- $So did Miss Soper, who nodded. ‘‘ And how 
him, then?” 

‘Well, Turner is a good figure of a man, 
though it was not that.. He had got the man- 
agement of her affairs when she was left a wid- 
ow, and he managed them well enough to excite 
her gratitude; and she had been ill-used, and her 
friends had dropped away, and I fancy she thought 
she might do worse, and so she had him; and 
a bad job it was. But if a good sound Prot- 
estant marries a Papist and a worldling with his 
eyes open he must take the consequences.” 

Papist,!” almost screeched Miss Soper. 
Mf. Turner marry a Papist!” 

‘* Well, she had a fine penny of money, mind 
you, and she was a thorough worldling, and care- 
less of religion, and Turner thought he could 
convert her. We used to have her name down 
for conversion in the general prayer ever so long 
until she found it out, and had words with him. 
But it all came to nothing; she laughed him to 
scorn when he spoke to her about it,.all of which 
he has told us at experience-meetings; and she 
found that out, and got furious, and things went 
on from bad to worse until Caroline being born 
put things square for a time. But after that 
Rebecca was born, Mrs. Turner fell ill, and 
asked for a priest to come to her, she having, of 
course, gone to mass on her own accord; and he 
made answer that no priest should cross his doors, 
not if she was on her death-bed. . That was the 
worst scene she made him, for she started up in 
a shawl,and petticoat to run all the way to Ca- 
dogan:Terrace by Sloane Street, and had to be 
fetched back by force. Well, then nothing went 
right any way, and she seemed to lose head. She 
accused him of taking her money, and insisted 
that one of the children should be brought up a 


Papist, and used to smuggle off Rebecca contin- | 


ually to mass and confession, and such things, 
and some say got the child baptized into the 
Romish faith.” : 

“Tt is extremely probable,” said Miss Soper ; 
‘¢ and how did it end ?” 

‘* It was after a worse row than usual,” said 
Mrs. Russel, lowering her voice again. ‘‘ It was 
the worst and the last, and there had been vio- 
lence—it all came out at the inquest—and she 
went out somewhere, some said to the public 
house, but I never saw nothing of that, and oth- 
ers will confirm me; and when she came back 
he had gone away with little Rebecca, leaving 
word that she would never see the child no more, 
for that he had taken it away to save its soul.” 

‘¢ He was a fool to do that,” said Miss Soper. 

Mrs. Russel eyed her curiously. ‘* You're a 
sensible. woman, ma’am,” she said; ‘‘though I 
doubt if we are right religiously, seeing that he 
saved it from Popery. But,” added the vulgar 
old gossip, flushing up scarlet, ‘‘if my man had 
come between me and my children in the old 
times I’d have— JBut as I was saying, when 
she hears that, she outs into the lane and carries 
on to that extent that Mrs. Akin (the washer- 
woman, you know, my dear soul, Jim Akin’s, 
the costermonger’s, mother, whose mother had 
been with the barrer for years herself) says she 
never heard any thing like it. There was no- 
thing low in it—no vulgar language nor swear- 
ing—but just downright awful cursing, like that 
in the Bible; and it frightened all that heard it.. 
Then she went into the house and up stairs; and 
the maid had run away. And when he came 
home the neighbors told him what they’d seen, 
and how the child (that’s Caroline now) had been 
a-crying all the afternoon. And when they burst 
in there she was a-lying stone-dead at the bottom 
of the stairs.” 

‘* What did the inquest say ?” 

*¢ Nothing. Whether she fell down, or chucked 
herself down, there was nothing to show. The 
child only said that it had found its mamma 
asleep on her face, and that it wanted its tea, 
and couldn’t make her wake. 
that’s the history of that Mttle mystery.” . 

‘‘T’ll go and see ’em,” said Miss Soper, em- 
phatically. ‘*‘ What time do they have their tca?” 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


REBECCA'S LOVER, AND WHAT SHE THOUGHT 
OF HIM. 


Mr. Turner, a marr of about sixty, must have 
been at one time handsome, but now, although 
his features were good, his complexion was gone; 
and the continual habit, persisted in for so many 
years, of self-contemplation, had left an expres- 


‘sion which was not very pleasant on his face; 


a look which an ill-natured person might say 


was something between a scowl and a sneer, as 
though he was continually saying, ‘‘ I am George 


Turner, that is who [ am, and who the deuce 


Well, ma’am, and 


— 


are you?” His conversation was, like that of 
many other men of the same standing, entirely 
about himself; arguing, one would fancy, from 
a certain feeling of being wanting in the more 
ornamental business of life, and from a determ- 
ination that the hearer should know what an ex- 
ceeding fine fellow he was. 

Partly from religion, and partly from temper, 
he had been very careful to banish every thing 
graceful from his house, so that there'should not 


be a snare in it. So he had sternly refused poor. 


Rebecca's, who. craved for such things, petitions 
for cocks and hens, for rabbits—nay, even for 
one poor little tiny bird. However, in an old 
house, where there are rats and mice, you must 
have a cat; and you'll not hinder a cat having 
kittens. And’so it camé about that Rebecca had 
two kittens to play with; and her father, letting 
himself into the house at half past four on a win- 
ter’s afternoon, found Rebecca, perfectly happy, 
dying in the dark before the fire, playing with 
her two kittens, one of which had a blue ribbon 
round its neck, and the other a red. 

‘¢Get up,” he said, ‘‘and don’t lie there like 
a hoyden. Get up, afd make yourself tidy. 
There are people coming to tea.” 


Rebecca never answered; that would only — 


make her father colorably and openly angry, and 
she would have had the worst of it. But by long 
practice in this happy household she had got the 
trick of annoying him, and yet of keeping with- 
in the law. | 

‘* Pretty little darlings!” she said, with effu- 
sien, as she rose with a cat on each arm. ‘‘[ 
wonder if you have immortal souls, dears ; if so, 


_ they don’t seem to be much trouble to you.” 


**Don't talk such nonsense/as that. People 
would say that you were mad, if they heard you. 
For a grown girl to be kissing cats, too, and a 
matriageable girl! Bah!” | 

‘¢ Whose coming to tea, pa?” 

Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper.” 

‘Daniel Lambert and the Old Dragoon. Pa, 
I wonder if Miss Soper was regularly discharged 
from the army, or whether she deserted. If I 
was her I should shave off that: mustache, and let 
my whiskers grow. Who else is coming?” 

‘*Mr. Morley,” said Turner, without any opey 
manifestation of anger, for certain reasons; 
‘*and also, I believe, Mr. Hagbut.” 

**I am at a loss to conceive why you should 
make an exclamation at Mr. Hagbut’s name,” 
said ‘Turner. 


Are you ?”? said Rebecca. am not... If. 


you were as young and pretty as Iam, how would 
you like such eee oe of the gospel, setting 
down beside you the whole evening, quoting texts 
of Scripture to you which bore on the subject of 
love and marriage. If he wants to marry me, 
why don't he say so like a man—and get his an- 
swer ?” 

‘*T should feel highly flattered by Mr. Hag- 
but’s attentions,” said Mr. Turner; ‘‘ and, more- 
over, I should reflect that his suit was backed by 
your father. Only, mind one thing, Rebecca— 
you refuse that good man at your peril. I insist 
on the match, mind that. You dare refuse him, 
that is all.” 

Not one word did Rebecca say to this, but left 
her father secretly fuming with anger. She went 
up stairs to her room, and began her toilet very 
slowly and very thoughtfully, and as she thought 
the face grew darker and darker, until the mus- 
cles in it began to quiver, and there:grew upon 
it a look of deep horror and deep loathing terri- 
ble to see. She arose stealthily, and went with 
her candle to a box in the corner of the room, 
and secretly taking out a book began 
with shaking hands; the book came open easily 
at the place she wanted, and she was deep in the 
passage when she was utterly scared by her sis- 
ter’s voice in the room, crying petulantly, ‘‘ Why, 
Rebecca, you'll never be ready in time. Mr. 
Hagbut’s come already.” | 

‘*T’ll be ready directly, dear Carry ; don’t tell 
onme. It is only one of Sir Walter Scott’s nov- 
els, and it.is so interesting at the end.” 

**So it. seems,” said matter-of-fact Carry. 
‘Why, you are as pale as a ghost, and all of a 
tremble? Now.I can see why the ministers for- 
bid_us to read such godless rant.” 

One of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, she said. 


Could it have been the ‘‘ Bride of Lammer-_ 


moor?” Heaven forbid! 

Although she was going into company which 
she disliked, and although there was at least one 
man there whom she hated, and whom she wish- 
ed to hate her, yet in the irresistible instinct of 
beauty she dressed herself prettily, and coming 
calmly and proudly into the room with a bow, 
sat down by her sister. 

Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper were there, and 


| two ministers, one of whom she had never seen 
before, but one of them was only known too well. * 


He was a very large, stout man, with a head 
the color and shape of an addled egg, with the 
small end uppermost. He had a furze of gray 
hair, and whiskers shaved close in the middle 
of his cheeks; he had large pale blue, almost 
opaque eyes, very large ears, and a continual 
smile on a mouth made for talking. Probably 
black dress clothes and a white tie was as be- 
coming a dress as exists—on certain people; on 
him they were hideous ; his collarless cravat was 
a wisp, the lapels of his coat were like elephants’ 
ears, and the coat itself was perfectly straight 
down the back, so as to set off his great stomach 
better in profile. His cuffs nearly concealed his 
great fat hands, and his short, ill-made trowsers 
scarce met his clumsy shoes. The whole man 
was a protest against beauty or grace of life in 
any way; to Rebecca he was loathsome, hideous 
beyond measure; and she was to marry hin— 
unless she herself, alone and unaided, could fight 
a battle against all her little world. Poor thing! 
it was hard for her, it was, indeed. Forgive her 
desperation. 

This horrible great moon-calf rose from his 


reading 
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chair when she entered, and with a leering con- 
scious smile on his face stood there, following 
her with his pale eyes, until she sat down. ~ Mrs. 
Russel looked ‘‘ arch”—a horrible thing for any 
body to do off the stage of a third-rate theatre, 
still more horrible in the case of a fat old wo- 
man. Miss Soper, au fait at things of this kind, 
moved from her seat and gave it up to the Rev. 
‘Mr. Hagbut, so that he now sat next poor shud- 
dering Rebecca. . 

‘* Will you ask a blessing, Mr. Hagbut ?” 

Smooth came the easy words from that mouth, 
in the well-practiced, whining falsetto ; dextrous- 
ly quoted were the well-known texts of Scrip- 
ture, so dextrously that he brought in the Mar- 
riage in Cana, and made through that an allu- 
sion to earthly marriages. ‘‘ He has not asked 
me yet,” she thought; ‘‘and if I am firm they 
can’t kill me.” | 

His style of talking was what one may be-al- 
lowed to call spondaic ; that is, he lengthened 
every syllable, and even when he came across 
one which was unavoidably short he lengthened 
it as much as possible. ‘Then again he put the 

mphasis of his sentence just where no one else 
would have put it, and on the whole was one of 
the most painfully labored masses of artificiality 
and affectation ever seen. That the man may 
have been a good man I do not deny; I have 
only to do with his etfect on Rebecca. 

He gave himself, if not the airs of an accepted 
lover, at least of a man who was sure of his 
game. 

‘*You heard my discourse the last Sabbath 
evening, Miss Turner?” he said, bringing his 
head as near hers as he could. 

‘*T heard it,” said Rebecca; ‘‘but I did not 
attend to it.” 

‘The spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak,”’ said he, smiling. 7 

‘*T don’t think that the spirit was willing,” 
she answered: ‘‘I hate sermons.” ; 

This was very confusing, but under these cir- 
cumstances one must say something. 

‘*The prayer, or the hymn, pleases you bet- 
ter, doubtless ?” 

‘*T hate the prayer worse than the sermon, 
but I like some of the hymns—nay, most of 
them. I should like the service td be all music, 
light, and ornament, as it was at the Catholic 
church where I used to go with my poor motlier.” 

‘* Vanity, my dear*daughter, vanity.” 

“*T don't see any particular vanity about it. 
Why, when you are praying extempore before 
a large congregation, and take pains, you are 
thinking all the time how it will succeed with 


_ the congregation. I-have watched you.” 


Really it was very uphill work with this young 
Jady ; but see how beautiful she was, and besides 
she would have a little property. Mr. Hagbut 
drew nearer still to the shrinking hot form that 
‘veld the ice-cold heart. 

‘** Are you cold, dear Miss Turner ?” he drawled. 

‘No, I am uncomfortably hot,” she snapped 
out. ‘I think that I am not well. I think 
that I shall go nearer the door, if you will let 
me pass.” 

He was forced to do so, and with a great gasp 
she went and sat’ beside Mr. Morley and her fa- 
ther: her.father seeing the Rev. Hagbut, his fu- 
ture son-in-law, looking exceedingly foolish, went 
to his assistance, and bound up the cracks in that 


savory vessel, leaving Rebecca sitting with Mr. | 


4 


Morley. 
Now Rebecca knew Mr. Morley to be a Dis- 
senting minister, as her father described him, of 
‘* sreat unction ;” consequently she regarded him 
in the light of her natural enemy, and was pre- 
pared to do battle with him on the very smallest 
provocation. She could not, however, avoid 
confessing that he was a considerable improve- 
ment on that other horrible fat man with a head 
like an egg. 
Indeed, she might have said, a very great im- 
provement, indeed. Mr. Morley was a man with 
a well-shaped head, good and singularly amiable 
features, hair but slightly grizzled, curling all 


over his head, a fine deep brown complexion, 


and a. beautiful set of regular white teeth, which 
contrasted well with the complexion, and which 
were pretty frequently shown by a manly, kindly 
smile. He looked a man every inch of him, al- 
though his face was gentle even to softness. 

He had been watching Rebecca and her trou- 
bles. He had been brought here as the friend 
of Mr. Hagbut, he having to-day preached a ser- 
mon forhim. He had, of course, been welcomed 


-heartily by Mr. Turner, who in the openness of 


his heart toward a minister and a friend of Mr. 
Hagbut, had let him know the high honor which 
was in store for Rebecca. So Mr. Morley had 
watched while talking to Mr. Turner; and he 
had seen brutish, low, calculating admiration on 
the one side, and on the other a depth of loath- 
ing aversion which was terrible to him. He said 
to Mr. Turner, 7 

‘‘ They will be happy, you think ?” 

‘¢ Any woman would be happy with such a 
man of God as Mr. Hagbut.” And when he had 
said it he scorned himself. Yet for mere decen- 
cy’s sake, seeing that Morley knew, he put in the 
rider, ‘‘ If she does not love him in the way of 


- the world now, she will get to do so. Hundreds 


of girls would give ten years of their life to be in 
her place.” 

‘¢That is doubtless true,” said Morley, quiet- 
ly, and the conversation went on. to other mat- 
ters, until -it so chanced that the beautiful girl, 
with rage and fury in her heart, came and sat 
beside him. 

He had a pleasantly-modulated voice, a voice 
of cultivation too, and he spoke to her. ; 

‘¢'The wind has quite gone down,” he said. 

‘*Has it?” she answered. ‘‘1 have not no- 
ticed.” 


‘Yes, it has quite gone down. But it blew 


- hard down at our place last night: I expected 


some of my chimney-pots down several times. 
The Eliza, in the outside tier, broke from her 


moorings, and has stove the bows of one of the 


screw colliers ; :yes, it blew very hard from east, 
shifting to southeast. .Are you a sailor at all ?” 
‘‘T know nothing of the sea.” 
‘*Pity; you should. I am half a sailor myself. 
I should know something about it, for half my 
work lies among sailors. 
to sea at all, then ?” 


‘‘T have never left this most utterly abomina- |, 


ble spot in all my life.” | 

“* Well, I don’t want to flatter you,” said Mor- 
ley, ‘‘ and so I will say that it is intolerably dull. 
My place is considered almost the very worst and 
most wretched in London. I am surrounded 
with sin, crime, and occasionally fury and mur- 
der; but I would sooner be there than here.” 

‘‘ Where do you live, then, Mr. Morley ?” said 
Rebecca, becoming interested. 

** At Limehouse.” 

** Ts it uglier theré than here?” 

‘* Very far uglier. This place is, in all that 
the eye desires, a paradise to it. If an educated 
man, like myself, were doomed to live in Lime- 
house in idleness, he would break his heart.” 

** You have not broken yours.” 

‘¢No; I am too busy,” he replied, laughing. 

Where is it?” asked Rebecca. 

** Down ‘the river. Down where the ships 


are.” 


.** Where do the ships go to?” ; 
** All parts of the world. You can get on 


‘board a ship there, and go any where.” 


‘Do any of them go to countries where there 
are no chapels ?” 

‘* Plenty, I am sorry to say.’” 

‘* Where you can do exactly as you please, and 
not be called to account for it afterward ?” 

**Certainly not. No such ships sail, because 
there is no country such as you describe. Not 
in all the countless millions of stars which you 
see on a frosty night is there any such country. 
Such ships would have plenty of passengers, 
though.” 

“‘It is a weary world, then,” said Rebecca. 
** Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ?” 


.. ** Certainly I do.” 


**Some do not. Is it not so ?” asked Rebecca. 
~**Scarcely any,” said Mr. Morley. 


**Yet it: is such a comfortable doctrine, I 


should have thought it would be popular. To 


‘think, to believe, that death did end it all, and’ 


that there was to be no more trouble, no more 
headache, no more anger. It is really not so, 
then?” 

‘* Assure yourself of that. Ask yourself, Is it 
conceivable-that the wi// which causes you, so 
mysteriously, by acting on your muscles, to raise 
your hand to your head—the will which may 
prompt you to a noble deed, or save you from a 
shameful fate—can die? I could speak at length 
of these things to you, but there is your father 
beckoning.” 

She rose without another word, and went to- 
ward her father, who was sitting beside Mr. Hag- 
but. He moved away, and pointed to his seat. 


| , She, however, stood, and Mr. Hagbut, rising, 


took her right hand between his two fat ones, 
and looked her in the face with his sweetest 
smile. 

She was deadly pale. There was too much 
fat covering the nerves of Mr. Hagbut’s hand, or 
he would have felt, surely, the creeping horror 
in hers. It shrunk so from between his palms 
that it slid out and fell dead and pale by her 
side before he had time to speak. | 

‘*] was going to. ask,” said the unconscious 
nobody, ‘‘a.-little favor of my sweet Christian 
sister. I was going to ask if I might see her to- 


/ morrow morning for half an hour, just to ask one 


little question, to which I think I shall havé a 
favorable answer. May I come?” 

‘““Q Lord, yes!” gasped Rebecca. ‘‘ Come 
to-morrow and let us get it over,” and so deft 
the room abruptly. 

‘*¢ She has taken him,” said Miss Soper to Mrs. 
— as they blundered home together in the 


g- 

‘* Lucky girl! of course she has,” replied Mrs. 
Russel. 

‘* He will have trouble with her,” said Miss 
Soper. ‘‘I know girls. I’ve had girls throw 
themselves out of window before now; and he 
will have trouble with her.” ° 

‘* Well, if you come to that, Henrietta,” said 
Mrs. Russel, growing confidential in the dark, 
and in anticipation of the little hot supper which 
Miss Soper and she were about to partake of to- 
gether, and blundering up against Miss Soper in 
her fat walk, ‘‘ she will have trouble with him. 
For although he is a Saint, he keeps his saint’s 
temper pretty much in the cupboard; she’llhave 
to manage him, that’s what she'll have todo. I 
know men, and the management of them. I’ve 
had to manage them.” ' 

Mrs. Russel’s knowledge of men was confined 
to two, her husband whom she had managed into 
death by worry and delirium tremens ; and her 
son whom: she had managed into enlisting into 
the 40th regiment, now in New Zealand, from 
whieh island he had dutifully written, saying, 
‘* that now the water was betwixt ‘em, he could 
express his mind more free.” Which he pro- 
ceeded to do. | 

Morley and Hagbut walked eastward together 
through the fog, and Morley was the first to 


speak. 

‘* Hagbut,” he said, ‘‘ aré you going to marry 
that girl ?” 

‘¢ Assuredly, my brother,” said Hagbut. 

‘¢ Have you thought of what you are doing?” 
asked Morley. | 

Indeed, yes, with prayer,” said Hagbut. 

‘¢ But, see here, Hagbut. You are as shrewd 
asanother. Let us speak as though we were of 
the world, worldly. Are you not making a great 
fool of yourself?” 

‘¢T think not, brother Morley,” answered Iag- 
but, far too shrewd to give up such advantages as a 
religious phrasevlogy gave him. ‘* I think, look- 


Have you never been 


ing at the matter even as one unredeemed and 
still of this world, that it promises well. The 
gil is fair to look upon, and she will have a lit- 


tle property.” 


** But do you think she cares for you ?” 3 

“‘Undoubtedly. No constraint has been put 
upon her, and she has as good as taken me. Our 
roads diverge here, dear brother. Good-night.” 

Omnibus after omnibus passed Mr. Morley, yet 
somehow he preferred to walk, and set his head 
steadily for Fenchurch Street, dark as the night 
was. And ashe walked he thought, and thought 
of one thing only—this approaching marriage. 
It seemed to him so monstrous a proceeding al- 
together. If the girl consented it would have 
been bad enough, but against her wiJJ— 

Why the girl’s beauty alone ought to insure 
her a good match, an excellent provision with 


‘any one of a dozen’ young men of her own age; 


and she had fortune too, he heard ;*and for the 
whole of it to be offered up at the shrine of that 
ugly, windy donkey, with the education of a char- 


.Ity-school boy, and the manners of a boor. How 


pitiful a case for one so beautiful! And then he 
went on thinking of her beauty, and pitying her 
all the way home. Which was not good for the 
peace of mind of the Rev. Alfred Morley. 


. HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP.” 


Tue velocipede mania is spreading. It must have 


its run like any other fever. It may become chronic, 


though some wise heads are predicting a speedy crisis 
and collapse; or perhaps the collapse is to come be- 
fore the crisis, or they may be simultaneous! Just at 
present, however, the inventive genius of this country, 


at least, seems to be concentrated upon the construc 


tion of velocipedes of every novel style: Hf announce- 
ments may be credited, there is—or is going to be, 
which amounts to the same thing in this fast age—a 
monocycle, which can be driven sixty miles an hour; 
a bicycle warranted to. run a hundred miles an hour 
on @ single rail of a railroad track ; and probably tri- 
cycles and quatercycles of indefinite speed. The ma- 
chines are gradually being furnished with all con- 
veniences, even to lanterns and lunch-boxes! WNo- 
body feels terrified, even when such accidents occur 
as did recently in Cincinnati; when a young man 
taking a velocipede lesson in the fourth ‘story of a 
building, lost the control of his machine, and was pre- 
cipitated through a guarded hatchway to the cellar 
beneath.. Such an occurrence only. incites story- 
makers to circulate reports that in certain cities the 


velocipedes are driven so fast that every collision re-. 


sults in the total disappearance of both rider and ma- 


chine! No fragments are ever found! 


An adventurer of Provideuce announces that in the 
month of June next he will propel a velocipede of his 
own manufacture a distance of three thousand miles 
in thirty days, averaging one hundred miles per day. 


‘A grand yelocipede tournament is to take place in 


April, under the direction of the Managers of the 
Prospect Park Driving Association of Brooklyn. It is 
expected that the races will create a great excitement. 

Some wit, deficient in the genius necessary to in- 
vent a new kind of velocipede, did 
in a Massachusetts town, by exhibit an me spo 
ioned spinning-wheel, and the hoax was vefy suc- 
cessful with those who were unfamiliar with that an- 
cient machine. A new word, by-the-way, appears in 
print—it is ‘‘ Velocambipedextrianism,” and is defined 
to mean “swiftly moving by a power skillfully ap- 
plied with both feet.” : 

A group of five figures. is now being modeled in 
Italy by the sculptor Jackson. These figures are to 
be cast in bronze, and to be plaged over the entrance 
of the *‘ gate-house” of the great reservoir in the Cen- 
tral Park. Most of our art-works of this kind are 


cast in Munich, but this is to be cast in America. 


Professor Blot having transferred himself and his 
kitchen from Boston to New York, it is announced 
that he will give to the public some practical culinary 
articles. There is no doubt but that whatever he 
writes will be well worth reading. | 


It has been proposed to re-exhibit the Siamese twins | 


in England, but the suggestion does not meet with 
universal approval. The London Telegraph earnestly 
protests against such an exhibition. It is of opinion 
that in no case and at no time should such examples 
of broken physical laws be made a vulgar spectacle 
to idle or diseased curiosity. But to do such a thing 
at the time when the poor souls have emerged from 
their hiding-place, and are on their way from surgeon 
to surgeon, praying for some one daring enough to 
save them, at the risk of death, from the “death in 
life’ which threatens them—this appears a cold- 
blooded contempt of all that is reverent, all that is 
pitiful, all that is ordinarily human. 

Chicago's latest furor pertains to a supposed witch. 
The owners of cows in the vicinity of that sensational 
city have been afflicted with their cows being “dry.” 


A certain woman, however, had very liberal supplies | 
of milk from fier cows. Her neighbors called in a 
fortune-teller, who’ said the woman had bewitched | 


their cows. The unfortunate ‘‘ witch” found herself 
assailed in public with brooms, shovels, sticks, and 
sundry other implements. So serious did the matter 
become that she applied for warrants for thg arrest 
of certain parties. She claims that the only witch- 
craft of which she has been guilty consists in feeding 
her cows well and keeping them clean, which few of 
her rivals in the milk business do. 

In Ohio all cities containing over 20,000 inhabitants 
are empowered by law to levy a one-tenth of a mill 
tax forthe formation and support of pubdic libraries. 
A free public library has recently been opened in 
Cleveland containing 5800 volumes. 

The Hudson River was open week before last suffi- 
ciently for a steamboat to force her way to Pough- 
keepsie. She broke through six inches of solid ice 
for a distance of nine miles. At one part of the way 
crowds of people were on the ice close by her side. A 
few days afterward, however, navigation was closed 
by the severe weather. 

A young man applied for a situation as private tutor. 
He was subjected to a series of questions which some- 
what ruffled his temper. At length came the inquiry, 
‘*Can you draw, young man?” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied 
the candidate. ‘‘At ten years of age I could draw 


cider; at twelve, a picture; at fifteen, a hand-cart 


loaded with cabbages; at sixteen, an inference; at 
twenty, a bill of exchange. If I were an actor, I be- 
lieve I could draw the largest kind of.a house; but, 
being a teacher, I am content to draw a salary, and 
the bigger the better.” ‘* You'll do," was the reply. 
Iiydrophobia still continues to be somewhat preva- 
lent and fatal in New York and vicinity. We notice 
a very simple antidote communicated to the Herald 
by a physician of New York. ‘It is said to have been 
used successfully for hydrophobia and the bites of 
snakes, centipedes, scorpions, and other poisonous 


animals, and to have been so efficacious that it has 


¥ 


e best he could . 


| 


been adopted by the Governments of India, New 


South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, and 
South Australia. 

Remedy.—Liquor ammonizs fortis. 3 

Dose.—For an’ adult, thirty-five drops in a wine- 
glassful of water; twelve to fifteen years old, twenty 
to twenty-five drops in a table-spoonful of* water; 
eight to twelve years old, fifteen to twenty drops in a 
dessert-spodnful of water ; four to eight years old, five 


to ten drops in a dessert-spoonful of water. 


The King of Barmah professes the greatest liberality 


in regard to the Christian religion. He proposes to 


build for an English missionary an immense institu- 
tion large enough to accommodate one thousand 
pil has himself donated five hundred dollars 
or 


A correspondent of one of our daily newspapers, in 
commenting upon London “charities,” gives the fol- 
lowing incident, which, whether true or not, contains 
& moral: 

**Seven hundred years ago some good old soul left 
a house and garden in London asa perpetual main- 
tenance for three poor women and a cat. The property 
is worth now £40,000 a year, Three poor women and 
their cat—friends of the trustees—are maintained : and 
the rest of the income, £39,550 per annum, is expended 
in salaries on the uncles, aunts, cousins, appointed as 
secretaries, treasurers, chaplains, visitors, etc., who 
see to the proper distribution of alms, catechise the 
old women, and stroke the cat.” 

There is every prospect that during the coming year 
the building business will be unusually brisk in the 
upper portions of the city. In 1868 about 1875 resi- 
dences were completed in this city. Many others were 
commenced. The statement has been made that in a 
single ward in Brooklyn—the Ninth—upward of tire 
thousand. houses were erected in 1868, aH of which will 
await tenants on the first of May. The indications 
are that there will be plenty of houses in the market, 
to sell or to let, for all whg desire to remain in the 
metropolis. Landlords will’scarcely dare run the risk 
of raising their rents, however much they may desire 
so to do; and tenants need not feel compelled to sub- 
mit to an increase this year, as they sometimes have 
in past years. 

From South America comes the report of more 
earthquakes. Some quite heavy shocks have been 
experienced at Callao and Arica, and slight ones at 
Lima. Small-pox is also raging at Lima, Arequipa, 
and other places. Nevertheless matters go on about 
as usual, though there must be something frightful in 


living, as it were, over a volcano which may open its~ 


destructive mouth at any moment. The ladies of 
Lima are said to be considerably excited over *‘ Plan- 
chette,” which writes for them in excellent Spanish, 
and bewilders them exceedingly. The good padrés of 


some of the churches and convents have pronounced 


it a veritable Beelzebub, and forbidden its use. 


The Fireman's Journal, a new periodical, contains 
some valuable hints in regard to what should be done 


in case of fire. We give one or two extracts which . 


seem to be of special practical utility : 

‘‘Tfa fire breaks out at night it is better for the in- 
mates of the dwelling not to stop to dress themselves, 
but wrap themselves in blankets, etc., and instantly 
avail themselves of the best means of escape that is 
open to them, carefully shutting a‘l doors after them. 

‘*‘ As smoke and heated air always ascend, an escape 
may frequently be effected b onthe hands 
and knees when it would be impossible to avoid suf- 
focation in an ps fa position. If the emoke is very 
dense a worsted stocking or a piece of flanne! held 
over the mouth and nostrils is a great protection tu 
the lungs. 

‘“‘The very last thing to be thought of is jumping 
from the window. Ifnoexternal assistance is brop< ht 
a rope, or sheets and blankets tied together, will af 
ford the means of descent.| Bedding or carpeting 
thrown out of windows may be usefully applied by 
the persons below for the reception of the inmates. 

*¢ All other means failing, and the descent from the 
window being the last and only alternative, get on the 
window-sill and drop; do not jump.” 


From a long list of Danish Proverbs we select a few 


choice ones: . 
All wish to live long, but-none to be called old. 
Take help of many, advice of few. 

He who builds according to every man’s advice will 
have a crooked house. 
God gives every bird its food, but does not throw it 


into the nest. 
He who says what he likes must hear what he does 


not like. 

Empty wagons make most noise. 

If Goad bids thee draw, He will find thee-a rope; if 
He bids thee ride, He will find thee a horse. 

Better suffer for truth than prosper by falsehood. 

The Boston Traveller calls attention to the excessive 
amount of study required of children: in the public 
schools. It says: ‘‘ Although we have, theoretically, 
no ‘study out of school hours’ in our grammar schools, 
instances of children who have been sick, and in some 
cases seriously so by such sgudy, in their efforts to 
stand well in their classes or secure promotion, are 
of everyday occurrence. Some teachers give lessons 
on Saturday which can only be learned by devoting a 
part of the Sabbath to study.” 

We have reason to believe that the same criticism 
may be made upon the public schools of New York 
city. 

The Chicago Sorosis (the newspaper, not the Club) 


has the following logic: 


‘Two things carr be equal and not the same., | 

Woman's sphere is equa! to man’s but not the same. 

Woman dves not.claim mgn's sphere, first because 
she does not want it, and secondly because such a 
claim would be nonsense. 
. Adaptation and fitness are the conditions precedent 
to the exercise of any right or function. 

The heart.and brain can not change places, or per- 
form each other’s work, but who will say that both 
are not equally important? Me 

Do not the nervous and arterial systems run parai- 
lel, and together ramity every portion of the human 
system? 

Can the nerves say to the blood “‘ you are out of 
your sphere when you —— in following us into 


every. minute part of the body 
Thus in the body politic should the two elements 


enter, man as head, woman as heart, both equally im-. 
portant and necessary. 

In China barbers shave as if they meant something 
by the operation. A victim gives a thrilling sketch 
of the process, which was performed without “ lather- 
ing” the face. “ After the beard was taken off,” he 
says, ‘the barber took a long, sharp, needle-shaped 


spoon and began to pierce my ears. He explored | 


every avenue and brought up, from numerous little 
crevices, bits of wax and dirt that had been accumn- 
lating there since my childhood. Having become 
satisfied with picking about my ears, the barber sud- 
denly twisted my neck to one side in such a manner 


it cracked as if the vertebre had been dislgcated. 


‘Hold on!’ I shouted, alarmed for the safety of my 


neck. ‘All right," replied the tonsor, ‘me no hart .. 


you ;’ and he continued to jerk and twist my neek until 
it was limber as an old woman's dish-rag. He then 
fell to beating my back, breast, arms, and sides witli 
his fist, and pommeled the muscles until they fairly 
glowed with the beating they had received. He then 
dashed a bucket of cold water over me, and haviry 
dried my skin with towels, declared that his work 
was done.” can 
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HON. E. B. WASHBURNE, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


THE appointment of Mr. WasHBvurRNE as Sec- 
retary of State is significant, not so much of the 
President’s friendship toward a fellow-towns- 
man, to whom he is bound by very strong ties, 
as of his determination to secure officers as heads 
of departments who will carry out the purposes 
which he has so plainly indicated as the control- 
ling ones of his administration. Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE, known as “‘ the watch-dog of the Treas- 
ury,” as well as ‘‘the father of the House” 
(though he is only 53 years of age), is given the 
highest position in the new Cabinet. As Mr. 
GREELEY says of all the appointments, this 
means business.” | 
B. WasHeyrne was born in Liver- 
more, Oxford County, Maine, September 23, 
1816. He has had two brothers in Congress, 
one from Wisconsin and the other from_Maine. 
He studied law at Harvard Univers} d re- 
moved to Galena, Illinois, where ntered 
upon the practice of his profession. He was 
elected as a Whig to the Thirty-third Congress, 
and has been a member of the House for nine 
successive terms. 
Stevens he became Chairman of ‘the Commit- 

of Appropriations; he had for many tefms 

id as Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce. It was not until the beginning of the 
war that WASHBURNE became acquainted with 
GRANT, whom he then recommended to Gov- 
ernor Yates for a Colonel's commission. Even 
before the remarkable victory at Donelson, Mr. 
WasHBURNE felt that GranT was to be the 
**coming man” of the war, and his friend$ said 
that he had ‘‘ Grant on the brain.” He urged 
and obtained his promotion to a Brigadier-Gen- 
eralship. After the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
when GRANT was under a cloud, WAsHBURNE’S 
fidelity to the General was only equaled by the 
steadfast friendship of SHERMAN .in the field. 
WaASHBURNE, at a later period, introduced the 
bills which made Grant Lieutenant-General and 
afterward General. 

Mr. WasHBURNE is well fitted for the position 


to which he has been called, not, indeed, by dip- . 


lomatic experience, but by his strength of char- 
acter, his sound judgment, his unflinching 
integrity. 


ADOLPH E. B@RIE, 


SECRETARY OF T NAVY. 


Or the officers nominate the new Cabinet 
there are three of foreign descent—A. T. StEw- 
arT, J. D. Cox, and E. Borie. The 
latter, nominated for Secretary of the Navy, is a 
prominent citizen of Philadelphia, though not a 

olitician. His father came from Bordeaux, 

rance, and became a distinguished merchant 
in Philadelphia, where the subject of our sketch 
was born in 1809. ApDoLPH was graduated at 
the Pennsylvania University at the early age of 
sixteen; eight years afterward he went to Paris 
and there completed his education. On his mo- 
ther’s side he is descended from one of the San 
Domingo families who left that island during the 
troubles with the blacks, and who, settling in 
Philadelphia, formed a small colony, which is 


“if 
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‘Whig. 
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ADOLPH E. | BORIE, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY.—[Phot. by Wenderoth, Taylor, & Brown, Phil*.) 


now represented by some of the most cultivated 
and distinguished, families in the city. 
Mr. Borte, after his European travels, re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and became one of the 
well-known firm of M‘Kran, Borie; & Co,, 153 
Dock Street. He has, by his industry and fact, 
amassed a large fortune. He was an old line 
In 1862, when the Union League was 
organized in Philadelphia, Mr. Borte was one 
of its founders, and is now its Vice-President. 
Except in this way he has never taken part in 
politics. During the war he contributed largely, 
both -by his means and his influence, to the en- 
listment of soldiers for the Union armies. He 
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was introduced to General Grant after the close 
of the war by General Mrapg, and the acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship. Every considera- 
tion that ought to influence the President in his: 
choice of a Secretary of the Navy renders the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Boris to that position fit and 
satisfactory. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. - 


THE .history of Howard Universitysof which 
we give an illustration on this page, enforces an 
important moral in connection with the-construc- 
tion of public buildings. The numerous acci- 


_ ditferent geographital sections. 


dents which have happened in this country from 


the recklessness of speculative builders—among 
which, as being the must disastrous, the falling 
of the Lawrence Mglls; over ten years ago, stands 
out most prominently —ought ere this to have 
taught their terrible lesson. In connection with 
the Howard University we do not purpose to de- 
nounce any thing or any body, but only to state 
a few facts. 

For some years past an attempt has. been made 
to bring into use for building purposes a patent 
composite block which.should displace common 
brick: A company was organized in New York 
city; the manufacturé of the new blocks was 
commenced on a large scale; a large number of 
edifices were constructed from it in Various parts 
of the country; and patent. rights were sold for 
Indestructibil- 
ity, beauty of color and texture, and cheapness 
were claimed for the new invention. General 
Howarp and other gentlemen organized a com- 
pany in Washington, purchasing the patent right 
for $10,000. Thus it happened that when the 
Howard University for the education of colored 
youth was.set on foot a hundred and fifty ‘acres 
were bought north of the Capitol, and it was de- 
termined to build the edifice, as also the private 
structures upon the grourgds, of the new material. 
It is asserted that $300,000 of public money has 
been used in forwarding the enterprise. The 
blocks were constructed from sand taken from 
the grounds, mixed with lime. 
©°The result has been a failure. 0 
does not answer its purpose. Portions of the 
bwildings constructed have crumbled, and none 
of them are considered safe. It may be that the 
blocks were not properly manufactured, or that 
they were too hastily used; but certainly, as 
manufactured and used in this case, they have 
proved unsatisfactory and useless. Our illustra- 
tion shows a pile of these blocks in the fore- 
ground. 


THE VELOCIPEDE OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


We gave recently a picture representing a 
velocipede of fifty years ago.. The Gentleman's 
Magazine for February gives the following in- 
teresting information concerning the velocipede : 

** France revived the obsolete. machine, and 
gave interest and excitement to its use by alter- 
ing its form from the four-wheel species, safe as 
a three-legged stool, to the graceful two-wheeler 
that demands skill and dexterity from the trun- 
dler. From our neighbors across the Channel 
the furor migrated to our brethren across the 
Atlantic, passing over us. The go-ahead vehicle 
is exactly suited to American ideas; walking, say 
the New York wags, is on its last legs. Schools, 
with the imposing name of Velocinasiums, for 
teaching the young idea how to gyrate, are be- 
ing established ; races. are being rolled; men 
and boys are whizzing here, there, and every. 
where, at the speed of twelve miles an hour. In- 
ventors are improving the machines, and manu- 
facturers are making them wholesale, the supply 
at present falling short of the demand. Our turn 
may come yet. Orhave we had it? There was 
a considerable rage for velocipedes in England 
some thirty years ago. There may be those liv-. 
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ing-who can recollect seeing no less a man than 
Michael Faraday jspinning one up Hampstead 
liill; he was very fond of the exercise, and, we 
may infer, saw good in it. *Did he originate 
his own machine# The velocipede appears to 
have had several inventors. Nicéphore Niepce, 
une of the fathers of photography, has been set 
down as the first... But he was not. An old 
Paris newspaper, bearing date of July 27, 1779, 
tells of some novel feats of locomotion performed 
by MM. Blanchard and Masurier, with a ma- 
thine whereof the description exactly represents 
the old form of velocipede, only it Was ornament- 
ed with a figure-head in the shape of an eagle, 
whose outspread wings served as tellers to the 
steering wheel. But this may not have been the 
earliest of pedal locomotors. It is natural to sup- 
pose that the idea would suggest itself to the first 
man who turned alternate into circular motion— 
tu the inventor ofthe érank, in fact.” 


P. K. Deyo, Esq., who before the war enjoyed the 
confidence of oir business community as an Advertis- 
iny Avent,thas now an additional claim upon their 
support and patronage. Having faithfully served his 
couutry during the war, and sacrificed both property. 
and health, he avain offers his services and experience 
to those Wishing to advertise, and is entitled to‘confi- 
ea e and success. Address him, care of the Vew 

ork Sun 


For Deticate SKIN OF LADIES AND 
Cuitpres. — »& Co.’s AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE Soap is recommended by consumers 
and dealers. Sold by druggists and dealers in 
faney rds. —-[ Com. | 


Wattygam Warcnues are the best and the 
cheapest.—N. Marson & Co., Chicago. ' 


_Dyspersia Tancrrs cnre Indigestion, Heartburn, and 


Soeur Stemach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Suld by druggists. 8.'G. WELLING, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FINE WATCHES 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


R SOLID GOLD | 


Lapres' WArtcues, First Quality, Lever 

M ovement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 

| Warranted, $36. [Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ince, S52. | 
INE SILVER | 


tests’ Lever Movement, 
rst Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

IMPERIAL DUPLEX 

Engraved Movement, Fnil Ruby Action, Sweep Sec- 

vuds, large size, Massive Sirver Hentine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAIN MOVEMENT | 

2-0”. Silver Cases, Plain Jeweled, $15; Full Jeweled, 


SOLID GOLD 

Gonvs’ Hentrxc-Case Warcues, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of every description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be oe for after they have been received, examined, 
. accepted, Parties so ordering paying express 
charves. 


Address all orders to 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 


Enameled White, $1.00 by Mail. | 

JOHN FOGGAN & CO. 78 NASSAU ST., N.Y. , 
OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular. Operas 
for Piano-forte Sold, with Overture and whole of 
Music, spiendidly bound in vermilion and gold, now 
ready. The cheapest 4nd most_extensivg catalogue 
of Modern Music in the\world. Mailed free on appli- 

cation. Any work mailed on yng of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every‘respect except intrin- 
gic value. | 

Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 

and $10; Soiitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, $12, $1 


Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 


$20 and $25. 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, 

25,910. Gents’ Cluster Rives, $6, $10, $25, $30 each. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins 

26, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. : 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Ordég or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Excéeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US.. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


NEW MUSIC. 


VELOCIPEDE GALOP, illustrated........ 

TELEGRAM 
Kirtry MoGes, 35c.; Toe Hauntine Tuovenrt.. 40c. 
You's: Sometimes THink or ME........... Loos 
live In M¥ Heart anp Pay no REnNT......... 


30c. 

Lin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUMJIE, 1125 Broanway, 

“i door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


No excuse now for Pipers .and Magazines lying about 
loose all the year. j | 
CONANT’S IMPROVED | 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 
for Harrre'’s WEEK Ly or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25. 
They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address CONANT, 39 Nassau St., Y. 


good thing."—New York Tribune. ~ 
Magazinkg Sizz, 60 Cents, Size, $1 00, 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or | 


33, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


FrRoM MARCH 16 TO APRIL 24. 


FRANKLIN Sovane, 
New York, March, 1869. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers 
to our Special List of Books, which we 


from the 16th of March to the 24th of 
April, after which our terms will posi- 
tively be as heretofore. 


On Orders ot $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


500 ‘ 30 se 
sé 
2000 35 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


Sales this Spring. . 

The Special List will be furnished to 
Booksellers on application to the Pub- 
lishers personally, or by mail enclosing 
five cents. | 

HARPER & BROTHERS. - 


MERICAN SILVER CHAINS 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 


Root’s Silver Chains and Rings have stood the test 
‘for the last 10 years, and are now sold by leading Jew- 
elers thrdughout the United States. 

Silver Rings, 15 different. patterns, 10 cts. to $4 each. 

Silver Chains, 23 different patterns and sizes, from 
$1 to $20 each. | 

Samples sent by mail on receipt of prices. | 

Priced Catalogues sent any where on application. 

Special List to the Trade. 


A. TI, ROOT & CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. Patented, 
A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 

Noiseless in operation; s@ws with double or single 

thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 

rapidity. a 
** Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.”— 

NPw York Tribune. 


= “Porthe Dressmakgr itisinvaluable ; for the House- 


hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey's Lady's Look. 

‘*It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
£0 easily understood'that a child can use it."—N. Y. 
‘Independent. 

‘* Beautiful as a flower.”—Leslie's Gazette of Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be »rosecufed for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with print- 
ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C. O. D. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
eral Inducements sent free. Address all orders to 

| X SEWING MACHINE CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


ORACE GREELEY.—AGENT7S 
Wanted to sell ** Recollections of a Bus 
Life,”’ the hy of HORAC. 
GREELEY and the history of his times; 
an elegant volume of 624 
perd steel Portraitof the Author, and oth- 
er beautiful tllustrations. Selling very 
rapidly. Price, $3.50, extra cloth. Ex- 
clusive Territory and Liberal Discounts. 
Send for circular to J.B, FORD & 
COc, 164 Nassau Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, ann ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


\ ANTED—AGENTS to sell Blake’s $1 Patent 
CHAIR SPRING. Can make from $10 to $25 

per day. Price to Agents.reduced. Send for Circular. 
GEO. K. GOODWIN & CO., 612 Broadway, N. Y. 


e NOW. THYSELF.” For ‘Self-Made Men,” 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry; 
Man's Power over Death; Women's Faces, aryl How 
to Read them; Eyes, Noses, Lips, Cheeks, Chins, Com- 
Jexion; Affection, Temper, Emotion, &c., in March 
No. Jocrnat. Only 30 cts., or $3 a 
year. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
T IBRARY OF LOVE, Etiquette, Courtship, 
4and Marriage, 4 little vols. for 50 cents. —Talk, Be- 
have, Dress, and Write Letters correctly, 4 books, 50c. 
MAGIC PICTURES, wonderful and amusing, 25 cts. 
an Package. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Iv1&s, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


will sell on the following terms, for Cash, 


FOR AMERICAN SILVER WATCHES. - 


ages, with su- 


TVINS' PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady. 


HITCHCOCHKH’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4. pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Mailed for 5 cts. each, orthe whole 
4v for $2 00. NOW READY: 

No. 40. Belles of Broadway. 
‘* 39. Flying Trapeze. 
‘* 38, Power of Love. 
37. Susan's Story. 
‘ 36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
‘¢ 35. The Rosy Wreath. 
34 /The Life-Boat. 
‘“¢ 33. Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
32, Beautiful Bells. 
. Ixion Galop. 
* 30. Olympic Schottische. 
99, Up in a Balloon. 
‘* 98, There’s a Charm in Spring. 
‘6 97. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
‘© 26. Tuke Back the Heart. 
‘© 95. The Passing Bell. 
‘* 24. Still I'll Love Thee. 
‘* 93. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
‘* 22. Riding down Broadway. 
. She might not Suit your Faney. 
** 20. Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
19. The Rose of Erin. 
18, Silver Chimes. 
‘“* 17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
** 16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
** 15. Maggie’s Secret. 
14, Little Maggie May. 
** 13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. : 
* 42. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
. Genevieve Waltz. 
‘“* 10. Skating Rink Polka. 
9. Champagne Charlie. 
S$. Praise of Tears. 
7. I really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
Not for Joseph. 
4 
3 
2 


(Instrumental.) - 


. Blue Eyes. i 

. We'd better Bide a Wee. 

. Won't you Tell me why, Robin ? 
Maclagan. - 


. Captain Jinks. 


The above can be had at the music, book, and period- | 


ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will a ag follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 1s- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye; and its lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 

When desired, these Watch- 
es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

- Description of goods and 
metal sent free aoe application. An inspection of 
my y solicited. 


LES D: HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE MADE by 
selling a series of three superb Pictures in Oil 
Colors, representing different events in the life of 
President Grant. . 
1. THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER. 
2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE 


OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. _. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. LESLIF, 
P. O. Box 4121. 214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 


SUBSTITUTES IN THE DENTAL RANKS 


are not desirable; therefore, keep the natural teeth 
sound and pure with that wholesome vegetable elixir, 
Sozopont. Do this, and they will last as long as the 
breath lasts, and the breath itself will never be tainted. 


RESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 

by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts Aspara- 

us, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
or 15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 

and Tomato. For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers. The 

above also in 5 ct. papers. 25 sorts Garden and Flow- 

er Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 

75 cts. per Ib.: $3 for 5 lbs. Seeds on Commission. 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do-his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, London. 


JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
formerly of New York. 


MENT — “PLEASANT anv PROF- 


ITABLE.” Send stamp for particulars to 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Published by Harper & Brothers.—Price 25 cent:. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
have just ready: 


An Zilustrated Edition 


GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of ‘‘ Harp Casu,” &e. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


ea Harper & Brotuers will send ‘Griffith Gaunt” by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


~ 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the = of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25¢., 3Uc., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent three _— in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 


MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. ” 


RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. — 


FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from . 
$7 to $16 per barrel. Kae 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships andsail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofacentury. He is asteam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. Ina 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 


Bookkeepers, Artists, Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, and Studests should all use the 
SENSIBLE ERASER anv PAPER CLEANER, the 
best opens, Copsrtaetihd ever used. For sale by. all Sta- 
tioners and Dealers in Artists’ Materials. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents; by N. BANGS WILLIAMS 

P. O. Box 4797. 75 John St., N. ¥. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First-class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WaNnTED. For © 
terms, address CHICOPEE S. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 


MONTH. TO AGENTS. 


A 
$ ? A 5 New and useftil articles. Address 49 
J JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 


TE PER CENT. COUPON BONDS of 
the City or Lansine, the Capital of Michi- 
gan. For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 


& BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


3 


Charles Reade. : 
GRIFFITH GAUNT:; or, JEALOUSY. By 
Reapg, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” *‘ Never too Late 
to Mend,” ‘* Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


II. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuarces Reape, Author of ‘Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ‘* Never too Late to Mend," &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


III. 
J.D. Baldwin. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern 
ing some of the Great Pevoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probaple Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. Batpwin, Member of the Ameri- 


~ ¢an Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 
Thomas Boesé. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
» Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Borsé, Clerk of the Board. With Plustr 
tions. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


V. 
William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in 


the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Vaz 
Anthony Trollope. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT: Beautifully Illus- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Miles O’Reilly. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. 
HALPINE (Mrives O’Reitty). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Ronert B. Roosevetr. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 5v. 


VIII. 
Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperick 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samus. W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
‘Author of ‘*The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” ‘*The Nile Tributaries Of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


X. 
The Rev. John.L. Nevius. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- . 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 

tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
With a Map and Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


XI. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Aspsotr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
$5 50 and others, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


& Brotuens will send of the above 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to an: rt of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. : ror 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BES? TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 


from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tbh. * 
Mrixep (green and black), 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 
er ib. 
Breakrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ih. 
IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


td. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c , $1, $1 10; best, 

$i 25 per fb. 
Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per fb. 
GUNPOWDER (gree), $1 25; best, $1.50 per Ib. ° 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
_ Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
: best, 40 cents per pound. ® 


- Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our ; 
Frenow Breakrast AND Dinner COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low. price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 


Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per fb. 


CLUB ORDER. 
PortsmourTh, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPany, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
.the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 


5 
3 ** Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 35 
2 * (Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 31 25.. 250 
J. L.Chapman..at \ 40.. 160 
2 Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 3 00 
4 at /125.. 500 
4 ** Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at ‘125.. 500 
S at 30.. 150 
6 ** Gunpowder....John Stephens..at 150.. 9 00 
4 ** Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
@&& do. ..H. Malone...... at 1%.. 1% 
3° da do. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250: 
a. @o. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3 ‘* Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
2 ** Imperial....... Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 
374 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
"hirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 

- by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to’ the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 

»than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon vetting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehonses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money.refunded. 


N*B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


_ “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
‘Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Stregt, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


LOVELINESS RESTORED. 


Why should faultless features be clouded with frec- 
kles, blotches, pimples, cold-sores, or any species of 
eruption when Starrorp’s Iron anp Pow- 
DERS Will remove the blemish ? External applications 
are worse than useless. 
orations, etc., is in the blood. It lacks iron to give it 
vitality, and the action of sulphur to neutralize the 
acrid secretions, The Powders, taken night and 
morning, will soon communicate a course through the 
superficial vessels—a glowing, ruby stream, giving to 
the skin a delicate tinge of rose and literally extin- 
guishing the stains and excrescences referred to. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 

HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


ME. DEMOREST’S SPRING AND SUMMFR 

Mammoth Fashion Plate, comprising all the lead- 
ing styles of Ladies’ ani Children's Dresses, accompa- 
nied with ten full-sized cut Patterns of the principal 
figures, and full descriptions; $2 50. Sent post free 
on receipt of price. Address Mur. Demorest, 838 
Broadway, N. id Every merchant and dressmaker 
should procure this elegant plate of fashions. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
Specialty.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated Patent 


Invisible Oreanic Vibrator for Incnrable Deafness. 


seud 10¢. for’Treatise on Deafness, Catarrh, and Scrof- 
ula. Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 


10 tbs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$19 00 


If they are not satisfactory they can be re-. 


The cause of all these discol- : 


$15; 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless Watches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby. caution the public 
against them, and vive notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
genuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
greatly improved our Oroide 
in appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we haye 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 


TO CLU 


and state. 


watches for less than our published prices. l 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
express Office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plaiijly the name, town, county, 
Customers in the city will remember that our only Oficeis —~ 


Nos. 37 and 89 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


‘ 
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y guaranteed by special certificate. 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES. $20.. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OF THE 


COLLINS 
METAL 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent éf the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be ctingeenes from it by the best judges ; 

retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic va 

are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 

Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and full T 

ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 

fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Bnt- 

tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, r 

latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

BS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


ue. All our Geutlemen's Watches 


he $15 Watches are equal in neat- 


Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 


We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we.can not possibly manufacture the 
Our regular customefs, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


BANKRUPT 


AND 


TO BE CLOSED OUT 


CIRCULARS SENT 
Address 


SALE 


FINE GOLD-PLATED 
OROIDE OF GOLD JEWELRY, 


with 300 Cases of 
SWISS and LONDON WATCHES, 


AMOUNTING TO $119,000, © 


AT ONCE. 


5000 pieces of Jewelry for $100 00; —_* 
Genuine Swiss Watches, $36 00 per Dozen ; 
And all other Goods in Same Proportion. 


FREE. 


LOCK BOX 431, 
Proviprnce, R. I. 


) CENTS. — Now is the time to subscribe to. 

‘* Map_e Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from tow to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to Pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roorsaog, 102 Nassau S8t., N.Y. 


them float in the air. 


Ty RG with directions 
RED TOY BALLOONS, how to make 
Send 25 cents for two samples. © 
Circular and Wholesale” Price-List of Balloons and 
{gother Rubber Toys sent free to dealers and agents. 

PATTEN & CO., 36 Dey St., New York. 


trict. 


GTERAN GERS Visiting Washington 
SHOULD NOT FAIL TO CALL AT gy 
G. C. Henning’s Clothing Establishment, 
No. 511 SEVENTH STREET. 
The inducements are: The largest stock in the Dis- 
All goods are Custom-made, and one price only, 
in pigin figures, from which no deviation is permitted. 


GENTS, 


warded to any part of the 


ited 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

and FRUIT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 
of ** Best’s Improved Fruit-Tree and Vine 
and Insect Destroyer.” re URiite to test will 


nvigorator 
e for- 
States, and perfect 


Agents are wanted in 
every County:in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Ciass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at. their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn ent 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and. 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are 10t well satistied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


Wwr CHERRY BARK AND IRON. — FER- 
RATED WINE or WILD CHERRY BARK.— 
This is an invaluable remedy for Clergymen and Stu- 
dents, who are often debilitated and mentally depressed 
by overwork and anxiety, for Merchants, Bankers, and 
all whose nervous system and mental forces are fre- 


quently unduly excited. It is also particularly adapt- ° 


ed to Ladies and Children of weak constitution and low 
condition of blood. It is unlike every other prepara- 
tion in efficiency and pleasant taste. Prepared by 
H. & J. BREWER, Pharmacists, Springtield, Mass. 
Sold in New York by J. F. Henry, 21 Park Row. 


THE WHITLOCK 


EXPOSITION. 
A Perpetual Fair, 35 & 37 Park Place. 


For full particulars send stamp for sample copy of 
The Whitlock Exposition Reporter, a journal of interest 
to every Inventor, Manufacturer, Farmer, Horticultu- 
rist, and Housekeeper. 


Circulation Quarterly, 100.000. 
Address WHITLOCK EXPOSITION, Box 6722, N. Y. 


LARKE’S NEW METHOD for MELODEONS 
and REED ORGANS. Just published. A Com- 
prehensive System of Instruction, and an Impreve- 
ment on all other Methods for the Simplicity and Pro- 
gressive Character of its Studies, Exercises, Scaies, 
Voluntaries, and Recreative Pieces. Arranged ex- 
pressly for Cabinet, American, Metropolitan, Prince 
& Co., Carhart & Needham, Burdett, Esty, and all 
other Reed Organs; also for the Melodeon and Har- 
monium. By WILLIAM ; KE, Author of 
‘**The American Organ Instructor.” Price in Boards, 
O. DITSON & CO., 277 Washington St., Boston; 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York, 


Wovelty Iron 


for Buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Works, 


_ Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 


not glaze, gum, heat, or smell, 
circulars, address Tur TaniTE Co 


HE TANITE EMERY WHEEL Cuts fast, does 


andis cheap. For 


-» Stroudsburg, Pa. 


> opens April 5, 1869. Rev. ALonzo 


LJUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding School for both sexes. Term 


Friack, A.M., Prin. 


ences and Manual mailedsb 
Cor. Sec. Premi 


W ORKINGMEN'S National Brotherhood.—Lodge 
Rules strictly obeyed, secures tye aa” Refer- 


Lodge, Danbury, Conn. 


olloway’s Pills.—The Difficulty peculiar to Females 
may be effectually prevented by the timely use of 
Hollown.’- such is the experience of humanity 
in all clinw | countries; one trial will prove the fact. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Ss. N. BROWN & CO, 
7 ayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


LOWMENT that pays. For particulars, 
uitaress S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


100,000 BROOK TROUT, 
Four Months old, for sale (alive) at Richland Trout 
Ponds. Price $25 to $30 per thousand. Addres 

O. T. WILLIAMS, Richland Station, Oswerw Co., 
N. Y., or MYRON PARDEE, Oswego. 


$3000 Salary. { U.S. PIANO CO., N.Y. 


GENUINE 


will exhibit the 


where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders fr 


4. Only Office in the United 


OROIDE 


TRADFE-MARA, COPYRIGHTED. 
nounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special certificate. from the 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. Magnificent Oroide 
Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. .Express Co’s 


GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
"uey are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $15: Patent 
Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent 
Levers, $20 ; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elakorately 
engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Express- 
men—the most exacting of our customers—have thor- 
oughly demonstrated the strength, durability. accura- 
cy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro- 


Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed every 
om California, Far Western Territories, and Texas, which 
must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pay all charges. AGENTS WANTED.— 
Unlocated territorial agencies now ready. Energetic men realize from Three to Five Thousand Dollars yearly. 
On receipt of $100 Postal Order, a full assortment of Watches and Chains forwarded to any address. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. 


States, No. 78 NASSAU STREET New York. 


(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


¥as much 


LICENSED BY THE | 
UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 
S.GQ THOMPSON & CO’S 
GREAT | 


One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens,Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver-Plated Ware,Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods of every- 

description, &c. 
These articles to be sold-at the uniform price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 

and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive. 

The most popular and economical method of doing 

business in the country. 
The goods we have for sale are described on printed 


slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 . 


cents each, to pay for postage, printing, &c. Itis then 


at the option of holders whether they will send ane ° 


dollar for the article or not. 

By Patronizine TH18 Sate you have a chance to 
exchange your goods, should the article mentioned 
on the printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOL-. 


LAR can bt exchanged for Silwere 
Plated, Five - Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice ofa large 
Variety of other Articles 

upon Exchange List, 
comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 


could be bought at any Tetail ¢ountry store for nearly . 


double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS, 
‘We send as commission to Agents: 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3 00, 

one of the mae oh articles: 20 yards Cotton, Lady’s 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Laneaster Quilt, Accor- 
deon, Set of Steel-Bladed Knives and @®orks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress-Pattern, Pair Lady's extra qualit 

Cloth Boots, one dozen large size Linen Towels, Al- 
hambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White 
Wool Blanket, 15 yards best quality Priyt, 12 yards 
Delaine, one dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. | 


For a Club of Sixty, and $6 00, 

one of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Watch, 4 yards 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Lady’s Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancasteg Quilt, Aipacca Dress- Pattern, En- 
yraved Silver- Plated, Six-Bottled Revolving Castor, 
Set of Ivory-Handled Knives, with Silver - Plated 
Forks, Pair of All-Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra 
Quilts, 30 yards Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double 
Eight-Keyed Accordeon, Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary (600 engravings, 900 pages), 33g yards Doe- 
skin for suit, &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10 00, . 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern (extra quality), Pair splendid Rese Blank- 
ets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards Hemp 
Carpeting, splendid Violin and Bow, splendid Alpacca 
Dress-Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, Single- 
Barrel Shot-Gun, “enn 4 Revolver, one Pair fine Dam- 
ask Table-Covers, with one dozen Dinner Napkins to 
match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged 
ary (1800 pages), &c. 

ga For additional list of commissions see circular. 

ComMIssIONS FOR LarGerR. CLUsS IN PROPORTION, 


iclion- 


Agents will please take notice ofthis. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from. one -upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 
fe” Be SURE and send Money in ALL CASES 
by REGISTERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post-Office. 
This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 
We can not be responsible for money lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to iasure its safety. — 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
Send vour address.in full, Town, County, and State. 


S$, C: THOMPSON & CO., 
‘136 PEDERAL STREET, 
| Boston, Mass. 


Hanper’s 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's MaGazinr, Oue Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, Oue Yeéar...... 4 00 
Harper's. Bazar, One Year.....- 4 00 


HaRPer’s Magazin¥, Harver’s WEEKLY, and Haar’: 
Ba2Zag, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or % y 
two for $7 00. : 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazunE, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis Club of Five 

Scuscriners at $4 (0 each, ve nittances or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra cupy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MAGAZineE 24 cents a year, for the Wrerekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, puyable yearly, semi-veugly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztnr, or 20 cents fer 
the.W ixacy Or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postarc. 

Subscribers to the Macaztne, WeEKry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper thes Number, with which 


their subscription expires. »Each periodical is stopped, 


when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December’of each year. Sub- 
s¢ériptions may commence with any Number-.. When 
no time is specifieé, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. | 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
vear. When notime is specitied, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. . 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotiiers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it cam be renewed without loss te 
the sender. 

In ordering the Maeazrnr, the WeeEkty, or the 


BazAn. the name and address should be clearly writ- - 


ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


TERMS For ADVERTISING IN HarRPer’s PERIODICALS. 


Harpers’s Maaazine,—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. : 


Harper's Weekly.—Inside Paged, $1 50 per Line: 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Your. 
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